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PREFACE. 



AS we journey along the high-way we must, now and then, 
/-\ refresh ourselves by turning into some by-path, and 
seeking the soothing and exhiliarating influence of 
some shady nook or rippling stream that we may again 
pursue the great journey upon the high-way with keener 
interest and more buoyant spirits. So it is in the pursuit 
of knowledge. Unless some sustaining influences are kept 
at work, we soon become fatigued by the arduous task 
before us; at first we fall to the rear; then we become 
exhausted; finally we are* disgusted, and depart from the 
path to return no more. This has been the experience of 
many a pupil in the study of Grammar. It is the duty of 
the teacher to surround his subject with such environments 
as will interest the learner in the scene before him, and will 
arouse him to an appreciation of, the wonderful field of 
knowledge upon which he is entering. He must be allowed 
to indulge in these pleasures in order that the drudgery 
connected with this, as well as every other, science may not 
become a burden. To this end we have adduced the fol- 
lowing pages. The OuTiviNES give the pupil a birdseye 
view of each subject, will afford a plan for recitation, and 
will facilitate reviews. 

These outlines should be reproduced on the blackboard 
and such modifications made as the text book in u$e, or the 
advancement of the class, may render necessary. 

A great deal of recreation may be found in the Sup- 
plementary Questions. These are the environments 
which surround the subject with a charm that fascinates the 
learner. These should lead to discussions which will broad- 
en the field and urge the student to original investigation — 
imparting life and vitality to the subject. 
lA The sentences parsed and diagrammed have been 
qK selected with a view of placing at the teacher's command a 
^ variety of examples illustrating the various uses of words, 
^ ^ and their relation to each other. 

^* J. H. D. 

^ West Unity, Ohio, October, 1895. 
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X^B^ASON !• 




INTRODUCTORY. 


z. Language, 




ri. Kinds; 




1. Natural; 




2. Artificial; 


' 


1. Spoken; 2. Written. 




2. Sciences; 




L 1. Grammar; 2. Rhetoric; 3. Logic. 


2. Phonology. 




' 1. Elementary Sounds ; 




1. Vocals ; 2. Subvocals ; 3. Aspirates. 


^ 


2. Speech; 8. Voice; 




4. Vocal Organs ; 




1. Lungs; 2. Vocal Chords; 3. Pharynx, Etc. 


3. Orthoepy. 




1. Accent; 




1. Primary; 2. Secondary; 3. Common. 




2. Syllabication; 3. Articulation; 




,4. Pronunciation. 


4. Phonotypy. 


1. Alphabet ; 2. Diacritical Marks. 


5* English Grammar. 


fl. Orthography; 2. Etymology; 
(3. Syntax; 4. Prosody. 


6. Conventional Signs. 




1. Hyphen; 2. Apostrophe; 




3. Punctuation Marks ; 




1. Grammatical; 




1. Comma; 2. Semicolon; 


A 


3. Colon; 4. Period. 




2. Rhetorical; 




1. Interrogation; 2. Exclamation; 


\^ 3. Quotation; 4. Parenthesis; 6. Dash. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Into what three great divisions are the languages 
of the world divided ? 

2. Is the grammar of our language Latin or Anglo- 
Saxon? 

3. How did the Latin words, of which there are a 
great many, come into our language? 

4. Can you give an example showing how our lan- 
guage was written 500 years ago? 

5. What is Rhetoric? 

6. What is Logic? 

7. In words derived from the Latin, where does the 
accent belong ? 

8. On which sj'llable are words adopted from the 
French accented? 

9. Where is the accent placed in Saxon, or pure Eng- 
lish, words? 

10. A distinguished writer says, that no one has ever 
learned to read and write the English language. Can you 
explain what he meant? 

11. Whatis Volapiikf 

12. When, and by whom, were punctuation marks first 
used? 

13. What was the direction of ancient writing ? 

14. A gentleman in writing to an eminent lady, and 
desiring to be complimentary, made use of the following 
words: ** Woman without her man would be a savage." 
How should it be punctuated ? 

15. A man and his barber became involved in a quar- 
rel over the following sign which was posted in the window 
of the barber's shop : 

What do you think 

1*11 shave you for nothing 

And give you a drink 

How did the man read it? How did the barber read it? 

16. What is Philology? 

17. How many different languages are spoken? 

18. What is a dialect? 



J 
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ANSWERS. 

1. The first is the Monosyllabic. The Chinese is the 
t3T)ical language of this class. It is composed of roots in 
their unmodified, or naked, forms. The second is the 
Agglutinate. The languages of the Tartars, the Negroes, 
and the American Indians belong to this division. In these 
languages, whole sentences are expressed in single words. 
The third is the Inflectional, The languages of this divis- 
ion are, and have been, spoken by the Aryan and Semitic 
families through all the ages of civilization. Our language, 
then, belongs to the third division. 

2. It is Anglo-Saxon. However, the study of Latin 
aids materially in the study of English, as. there is great 
similarity of structure. 

3. In the eleventh century the English were con- 
quered by the Norman-French, and as both peoples re- 
mained in England, the languages finally coalesced. The 
French is a romance (Roman) language, and from this 
source came our Latin words. 

4. The following lines from Chaucer are a good ex- 
ample: 

" Whilom, as olde stories tellen us, 
O^ere was a duk that highte Theseus ; 
Of Athenes he was lord and govemour. 
And in his tyme swich a conquerour." 

Read this so that each line shall contain ten syllables, 
and accent every other syllable commencing with the second 

5. Rhetoric is both a science and an art. As a .science 
it treats of the laws which make language elegant and 
effective. As an art it teaches how to speak and write 
effectively. 

6. Logic is the science of reasoning. It teaches the 
laws of thought. 

7. The accent comes on the penult, or on the ante- 
penult syllable. 

8. As a rule, the accent is on the last syllable. 

9. The accent generally comes on the root of the 
word. There are many exceptions to these rules. In many 
respects language does not confoim to rules. 
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10. He meant that no one had ever been able to pro- 
nounce and spell all the words of the English language. 
This is not the case with many foreign languages. Their 
pronunciation is a key to their spelling, and vice versa. 

11. Volapiik means World's Speech. It was invented 
in 1879, by John Martin Schleyer, who cherished the hope 
that it might become a universal language. In this lan- 
guage the spelling and grammar are reduced to their sim- 
plest form. The cause was taken up by many countries, 
and grammars and dictionaries in twenty different lan- 
guages were prepared. For a time a number of newspapers 
were published in this language in different lands. But 
the enthusiasm of its disciples abated after a time, and the 
world in general paid but little attention to the new plan. 
The name is pronounced VSlapeek. 

12. The marks now in use were invented by a Venetian 
printer, named Manutius, about 400 years ago. It is said 
that Aristophanes, the Alexandrian grammarian, was the 
first to make use of marks to help in making clear the 
meaning of a sentence. 

13. Originally, all writing proceeded from right to left. 
At a later period the writing proceeded alternately from 
right to left, and from left to right. This mode was called 
bustrophedon^ which means, turning like an, ox in plowing. 

14. Woman, without her, man would be a savage. 

15. The man read it declaratively, making a pause after 
think. 

. The barber read it interrogatively ^ making a pause 
after whaL 

16. Philology is the study of language. It treats of 
the laws of speech and the relation of different languages to 
one another. 

17. There are about 80 different languages spoken 
at the present time, and about 4,000 dialects. 

18. In regions where the people have spoken a certain 
language for a long time certain peculiar modifications 
eventually take place. The change in sound of a language 
often becomes so marked that people from another section 
speaking the same language, can scarcely understand each 
other. A language thus modified is called a dialect. 
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r^Rssoi^ II. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



1. Definition. 

2. Letters* 

{1. Name; 2. Power; 
8. Classification. 

1. Vowels; 

2. Combination of Vowels; 

1. Diphthongs; 
1. Proper; 2. Improper; 

2. Triphthongs; 
1. Proper; 2. Improper. 

8. Consonants. 

1. Mutes; 2. Semivowels. 
8. Classification as to Organs,— 
1. Labials; 2. Linguals; 
8. Dentals; 4. Palatals. 
4. Classification as to Sounds,— 
1. Sub vocals; 2. Aspirates. 
,4. Combinations of Consonants. 

3. Syllables, 
fl. Classification; 

1. Ultimate; 2. Penultimate; 
8. Antepenultimate; 4. Preantepenultimate. 
Composition; 
1. Vowel; 2. Consonants. 

4. Silent Letters. 

5. Words. 
(1. Classification; 

1. As to Form, — 
1. Simple; 2. Compound. ^ 

2. As to Origin,— 
1. Primitives; 2. Derivative. 

3. As to Syllables,— 
1. Monosyllable; 2. Dissyllable; 
8. Trisyllable; 4. Polysyllable. 

,2. Root; 2. Affixes. 

6. Spelling. 

1. Orthographic; 2. Phonetic. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who invented the alphabet? 

2. Why was the alphabet so called? 

' 8. Can you give the history of our alphabet? 

4. Does "A" stand first in all alphabets? 

5. What two letters have disappeared from the Eng- 
lish Alphabet? 

6. What four letters might be omitted from our Al- 
phabet without aflFecting its usefulness? 

7. Have any reforms in English orthography ever 
been attempted? 

8. Is the spelling of the English language still 
changing? 

9. Can you give an example showing how words have 
been constantly losing their inflectional endings? 

10. Has custom varied in the use of capital letters? 

11. Why do people from some foreign countries find it 
difi&cult to produce the sound of **th?" 

12. What are cognates? 

13. What are sibilants? 

14. What are synonyms and homonyms? 

15. What is the longest syllable in the English 
language? 

16. From what languages, and in what proportions, 
have the words in our language been derived? 

17. Can you write sentences whose words shall consti- 
tute keys for the different sounds of each vowel? 

18. Can you think of a word which contains the 
vowels in their regular order? 

19. Can you form a sentence of the letters of the 
alphabet alone? 

20. What is the longest word in our language? 
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ANSWERS. 

1. The ancient Phoenicians were the first to make use 
of an alphabet. It consisted of sixteen letters. 

2. The Greek names of the first two letters of the 
alphabet are, alpha and beta\ so the list was named from 
the first two letters. 

3. When the Phoenician Alphabet was adopted by the 
Greeks, the number of letters was increased to twenty-one, 
and later to twenty-four. When adopted by the Romans, 
the use of three letters was discontinued. 

The five additional letters in the English Alphabet, 
viz., j, V, w, y and z, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

4. It does in all languages except in the Ethiopian 
and the Runic. In the first of these it stands thirteenth, 
and in the other, tenth, 

6. In the Anglo-Saxon there were two letters which 
represented, respectively, the sub-vocal and aspirate sound 
of *Hh.'* 

6. The sounds of the letters, c, j, q and x, are repre- 
sented by other letters; hence, these letters are redundant. 

7. One of the most noted attempts, was the "Standard 
Alphabet," proposed by Lepsius. It was a modified form 
of the Roman Alphabet. 

8. Words are constantly changing in their spelling, 
and also, in their pronunciation. In a thousand years, if 
our language should live that long, its appearance upon the 
printed page will have changed to such an extent, that 
could we now have a specimen of it» we would not be able 
to read it readily, nor to understand it when read. 

9. The adjectives, golden, wooden and others, which 
still retain their ancient forms are now frequently written 
without the en^ as, a gold ring, a wood bridge, instead of a 
golden ring, a wooden bridge. 

10. At the time when Gray wrote the *' Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard," it was the custom of some writers to 
capitalize all the nouns. In the original copy ot the " Elegy" 
every noun began with a capital letter. In the German 
language every noun begins with a capital. 
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11. This sound does not exist in the German, and 
several other languages, and these people, not having prac- 
ticed this sound, find it diflScult to produce it. 

12. Those sounds which are produced with the vocal 
organs in the same position are called cognates. The sounds 
of p and b, s and z, t and d, and k and g are examples. 

13. Those letters which represent a hissing sound are 
called sibilants. S and and z are sibilants. 

14. Synonyms are words having nearly the same mean- 
ing; as kill, slay, murder, slaughter, assassinate. 

Homonyms are words having the same sounds but 
differing in the meaning; as right, write, rite, wright. 

15. The word strength is said to be the longest syllable 
in the English language, and is therefore, also the longest ► 
monosyllabic word. 

16. The original Anglo-Saxon furnished 60 per cent of 
our words; the I^tin, 26 per cent; the Greek, 6 per cent; 
and the remaining 10 per cent were obtained from a variety 
of sources. 

17."Kate, hSve fiir father ask Paul what's said. 

We mSt where eight herds [had] been. 
, Nine tin stirring machines. 

Old 8dd f6rk, one moves woman's food good. 

Pure fan hfirts Ruby Fuller's burying business. 

Fly mystic martyr." 
In said, a is a substitute for short e. The ee in been is 
a kind of substitute for short u Originally it was pro- 
nounced ben. The w's in burying, and in business are, re- 
spectively, substitutes for short e and short i. In martyr, 
j^ is a substitute for A. 

18. The word abstemious contains all the pure vowels 
in their regular order. There are a number of words that 
contain the vowels in irregular order. 

19. J. Q. Vandz struck my big fox whelp.. 

20. The longest word in the language is, unexception- 
ableness. There are several words that have the same num- 
ber of letters, but not as many different letters, nor would 
they occupy as much space in print. 
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r^E»»sopr xru 



ETYMOLOGY. 

!• Definition. thb noun. 

2. Classes. 

'1. Proper Noun; 
2. Common Noun; 

1. Abstract; 2. Class; 
3. CoUective; 4. Participial. 
3* Properties. 

'1. Gender; 

1. Masculine; 2. Feminine; 
3. Common; 4. Neuter; 

2. Person; 
1. First; 2. Second; 3. Third. 

3. Number; 
1. Singular; 2. Plural. 

Formation of the Plural. 

'1. Nouns adding, — 1. s; 2. es; 

2. Nouns ending in, — 1. y; 2. f or fe; 8. o; 

3. Compound Nouns; 

4. Titles and Names of Persons ; 

5. Letters, Marks, and Signs ; 

6. Irregular; 

7. Proper Nouns ; 
^ 8. Nouns from Foreign Languages. 

Case. 

' 1. Nominative ; 

1. Subject; 2. Predicate. 

2. Possessive; 
1. Formation of the Possessive Case; 

1. Singular; 2. Plural. 

3. Objective; 

1. Direct Object ; 

2. Indirect Object. 

4. Nominative Absolute ; 
, 6. Nouns in Apposition. 

6. Declension. 

7. Parsing. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is a substantive ? 

2. How many common nouns does the English 
language contain ? 

8. What are mass nouns ? 

4. What is personification ? 

5. Why are such nouns as, ship and moon regarded 
as feminine while sun and mountain are regarded as mas- 
culine ? 

6. What is enallage? 

7. Can you give an example of enallage ? 

8. Can the following sentence be true: Moses was the 
daughter of Pharaoh's son ? 

9. What other term is sometimes used for declensianf 

10. Why is the Nominative case so called ? 

11. By what name is our Possessive case known in 
other languages? 

12. What is an idiom ? 

13. How many ways can you test a word to determine 
whether it is a noun? 

14. How many cases did the English language origi- 
nally have, and what were their names ? 

16. Is gender as closely allied to sex in other languages 
as it is in the English ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Any expression used as a noun, or in the relation 
in which a noun may be used, is called a substantive. 

2. There are about 30,000 common nouns in the 
language. 

8. Nouns which denote a collection of inanimate 
objects are frequently called by this name. 

4. When life is ascribed to inanimate objects, the 
nouns denoting them are considered masculine or feminine. 

5, Those objects which are distinguished for grace, 
loveliness, or other feminine qualities are regarded as 
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feminine; while those distinguished for majesty, strength, 
or other masculine qualities are regarded as masculine. 

6. Enallage is the use of one form for another. 

7. We did not know of you going. In this case the 
objective is used for the possessive. Methinks I know 
him. Here the objective is used for the nominative. 

8. Yes. Read the sentence making slight pauses 
after was and Pharaoh's. 

9. The term inflection, which means the variation 
which a word undergoes to show different meanings and 
relations to other words. The inflection of a noun to show 
differences in number and case is called declension. Inflec- 
tion is a general word, declension is a specific word. 

10. The word Nominative is a Latin derivative and 
means the Naming (case). 

11. It is called the Genitive case. It was formerly- 
known by this name in the English (Anglo-Saxon) language. 

The expression, King's palace was then written, Kingis 
palace. The vowel in the ending of the word was afterward 
dropped, and its place marked by the apostrophe. 

12. A peculiar form of expression in a language is called 
an idiom. The following is an example: There are four 
windows in the house. The regular form would be: Four 
windows are in the house. 

13. A noun can be tested in four ways: Try it *as a 
subject, 'as the object of a transitive verb, 'as the object of 
a preposition, *as capable of being qualified by an adjective. 

14. There were four cases, called. Nominative, Geni- 
tive, Dative, and Accusative. The following are the forms, 
and case meanings, of the noun fisc, fish. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Meaning. 


Nom, fisc 


fiscas 


The fish, or fishes. 


Gen. fisces 


fisca 


Of the fish, or fishes. 


Dat. fisce 


fiscum 


To or for the fish, or fishes. 


Ace. fisc 


fiscas 


The fish, or fishes. 



The first corresponds to our nominative use; the 
second expresses possession, and corresponds to our modern 
objective with o/; the third expresses the relations indicated 
by our prepositions lo and /or; the fourth is the direct 
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object of a verb. Other relations were indicated by the use 
of pr^x)sitions. 

16. Gender and sex are almost identical in English. 
All nouns except personified nouns, which do not represent 
objects having life, are called neuter. In other languages 
this is not the case. The word tablCy which is neuter in 
English, is feminine in Latin, and mascui^inb in German. 



7. 

his day. 

8. 

9, 

10. 



PARSING. 

1. The soldier became a statesman. 

2. The army fought bravely but it was defeated. 

3. The sun^s light is reflected from the plartets. * 

4. He beheld the shining of the star. 

5. The man's name is Jones, 

6. That letter is A, 
This was Casar's maxim, the greatest soldier 



of 



The Indians came in Indian-file, 
They went hxnne yesterday, 
I heard the cannon roar. 



FORMULA FOB PARSING. 



Noun. 


Kind. 


Qender. 


Person. 


Number. 


Case. 


Syntax. 


Soldier 


Com. 


Masc 


Third 


Sing. 


Nom. 


Subj oiheeame. 
Pred. with 6«cam« 


Statesman 


Com. 


Masc. 


Third 


Sing. 


Nom. 


Army 
Sun's 


Com. 


iNeut. 


Third 


Sing. 


Nom. 


l^h^?^*'- 


*Com. 


>Masc. 


Third 


Sing. 


Poss. 


Planets 


Com. 


»Fem. 


Third 


Plu. 


Ob^ 
Ob]. 


Obi. of /rom. 
0\i\,ot%eh4Hd. 


SblniDir 


Com. 


Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


Jones 


Prop. 


*Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


Nom. 


Pred. with i%. 


A 


Prop. 


Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


Nom. 


Pred. withfo. 


esesar's 


Prop. 


Masc. 


Third 


Sing. 


Poss. 


Mod. iTsoxtm. 


Soldier 


Com. 


Masc. 


Third 


Sing. 


SPOSS. 


App with Coesar's 
Ohtotin,, 


Indton-FUe 


Prop. 


Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


Obi. 


Home 


Com. 


Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


Obi. 


f Obj. without a 
( governing word. 


Yesterday 


Com. 


Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


ObJ. 


Cannon 


Com. 


Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


«Obj. 


0\>\,otfieard, 



Notes: ^The word army is a unit — a thing — and hence is 
neuter gender. *The word sun*s may also be parsed as fi proper 
noun, since this is the sun of our solar system. ^Masculine and 
feminine by personification. *The idea of name is the more promi- 
nent here. *A noun in apposition with a noun in the possessive 
does not require the sign of possession. (Harvey, p. 194.) "This 
is a case of enallage for the possessive. 
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X^RSeiOI^ XV. 




THE ADJECTIVE- 


z. Definition. 


2. Classes. 




1. Descriptive Adjectives ; 




.1. Common; 2. Proper; 




8. Participial., 




,2. Definitive Adjective. 




1. Articles; 




1. Definite; 




2. Indefinite. 




2. Pronominals; 




1. Demonstratives; 




2. Distributives; 




8. Indefinites. 




8. Numerals; 


CI. Cardinals; 


■< 2. Ordinals; 


8. Multiplicatives. 


3. Comparison. 








1. Positive; 


* 


2. Comparative; 




3. Superlative. 




2. Kinds of Comparison; 




' 1. As to Form, — 




1. Regular; 




2. Irregular. 




,2. As to Meaning,— 


(1. Ascending; 
\2. Descending; 


4. Parsing. 

< 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What two adjectives in our language have singular 
and plural forms ? 

2. There is one adjective which always follows the 
noun it limits. Can you tell what it is ? 

3. How would you form the possessive case of a noun 
modified by else f 

4. Some words which are adjectives in the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees, are adverbs in the positive 
degree. Can you name some of them ? 

6. Can you give some superlative adjectives which 
have no positive or comparative degrees ? 

6. What is the origin of the articles ? 

7. Can such words as, round, white ^ right y and dead^ be 
compared? 

8. in such expressions as a-fishing, a-running^ is the 
a an adjective? 

9. Can you give a rule for the use of the comparative 
degree of an adjective with the word than f 

10. When the is used before a comparative what pa,rt of 
speech does it become? 

11. What adjectives of more than one syllable are com- 
pared by adding er and est ? 

12. Why are some adjectives regular in forming their 
comparative degrees while others are irregular? 

13. Can you explain the use and construction of adjec- 
tives in other languages? 

ANSWERS. 

1. This and thai. Plural forms are these and those. 

2. It is the adjective else. 

3. The noun arid its modifier are taken as one expres- 
sion, and the sign of the possessive is annexed to the last 
word. Some authorities annex the sign to the noun. 

4. The following are words of this class : Up, upper, 
uppermost ; in, inner, innermost ; and out, outer, outermost. 

6. The words, hindmost, midmost, endmost, and top- 
most, are words of this class. 
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6. The definite article the is a weakened form of the 
word THAT. It refers to nouns in the same, though less 
emphatic, manner. For this reason the word the cannot 
represent a noun understood, as may be readily done by 
means of that. The indefinite article A is a weakened form 
of ONE ( written ane in Anglo-Saxon ), and though it is 
really a numeral adjective, yet it does not make the idea of 
number so prominent as the word from which it comes. 

7. If these words are taken in their absolute significa- 
tion, none of them can be compared. But such words as, 
round and white, when applied to material substances, are 
not used in their absolute sense. Nothing with which we 
are acquainted is perfectly round or white. As concepts 
of the mind they may be taken in their absolute meaning. 

8. In these expressions, the a is a kind of preposition 
and has not in any way the signification of an adjective, 
either article or numeral. 

9. The object compared must be excluded from the 
objects with which it is compared. The following is an 
example : He is older than any one else in the city. It 
would not be correct to say : He is older than any one in 
the city. 

10. When the is used before a comparative not followed 
by a noun, it is an abverb. Example: The deeper the 
well, the cooler the water. 

11. Adjectives ending in^, ow^ or le, and those accented 
on the second syllable usually add er and est in comparison. 
Examples: Early, able, narrow, and sublime. 

12. It is very probable that in prehistoric times, when 
human speech was in its earliest stages of development, that 
the words used were not made to conform to any rules. 
Hence, such words as good and bad, which were among the 
first to be used by the human race, were not modified to 
express different degrees of the same quality, but a different 
word was used for each degree. Words that were coined at 
a later period, when certain laws of language had been 
formulated, were formed regularly, so as to avoid the great 
multiplicity of words. 

13. In the German, the adjective stands before the noun 
it limits the same as in the English, but is modified to agree 
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With it in case. In French and Italian it is varied to agree 
with its noun in gender and number. In the Latin it agrees 
with its noun in gender, number, and case. In the three 
last named languages the adjective comes after the noun. 

PARSING. 

1. Large citxcs were destroyed. 

2. The Asiatic mountains arQ high. 

3. The shooting star vanished upon the earth. 

4. This work is well done. 

6. Every man went to his own home. 

6. Alt men are mortal. 

7. He paid a long-standing debt. 

8. The three houses looked alike. 

. 9. The room above is but a closet. 

10. Every one else had trials enough. 

11. He is worse to-day 

12. The star called Sirius is double. 

. 1«S Wheat is worth more than oats. 
14. Yonder trees are full of apples. 


Adjective. 


Class 


Genus. 


Species. 


Comparison 


Syntax. 


Pos. 


Comp. 


Super. 


Large 

Asiatic 

High 

Shootig 

The 

This 

Kvery 

Own 

AK 

Mortal 

Long 

standing 

Alike 

But a 

£lHe 

:^nongb 

Worse 

Double 

Worth 

Yonder 

Full 


Desc. 
Deso. 
Desc. 
Desc 
Defin 
Defin 
Defin 
Defin 
Defin. 
Desc. 

Desc. 
Desc. 
Defin. 
Defin 
Defin 
Desc. 
Desc 
Desc. 
Defln 
Desc 


Com. 
Prop. 
Com 
Part. 
Art. 
Pron. 
Pron 
Pron. 
Pron 
Com 

Comp 
Com. 

Pron. 
Pron. 
Com. 
Com. 
Com. 
Pron, 
Com 




large 


larger 


largest 


limits eUus. 
limits mountaws. 
belongs to moun 
limits star, \tains 
limits earths 
limits work, 
limits man, 
limits h(mie. 
limits men. 
belongs to msn, 

limits debt. 
belongs to houses. 
Ihnits closet 
limits one. 
MmiX.^ trials. 
belongs to he 
belongs to star. 
belongs to whecU. 
limits trees 
belongs to trees. 




'ij^'f." 
Demon. 

Dist. 
Indef 
Indef. 


high 


higher 


highest 




















worse 


worst 


Indef. 
Indef. 




bad" 





Demon. 






















Nora.— See page 72 for lesson in parsing. 
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plural number. This difficulty has led some eminent writers 
to make a separate class for this form. 

The most serious objection to this is, that it gives to 
the pronoun two antecedents, one of the person and one of 
the thing, with both of which it can not agree in gender. 
Others, again, say that the above sentence is not good 
English, but this is a weak argument as the sentence con- 
veys a very clear idea, and is, in fact, the most emphatic 
mode of stating it. 

3. In the use of language we are constantly avoiding 
those words which are difficult of articulation. The pro- 
noun thou requires the verb to which it is nominative to end 
in a number of consonants, whose articulation requires 
some effi)rt. For this reason the word is gradually disap- 
pearing from the language. While the disuse of this word 
is to be regretted, from a grammatical standpoint, the use 
oi you in its stead adds to the euphony of our language. 
So we may truly say to this word, Thou deservedst to be 
dropped. 

4. ^ When // introduces a sentence and is followed by 
an infinitive which refers to the same thing it is an exple- 
tive, and the infinitive assumes the functions which seem to 
belong to it. Example: // is pleasant to see the sun. 
* When it is used for the sake of euphony it is an expletive. 
Example : Trip // lightly on the green. 

5. It is frequently called the conjunctive pronoun. 

6. The word its does not appear in literature before 
the seventeenth century. Its is the youngest pronoun in 
our language. 

7. The word thon has been suggested to supply this 
defect in the language. 

8. The relative pronoun as, 

9. It seems very difficult to give an exact definition 
of the pronoun. This definition is taken from the meaning 
of the prefix /r<7, which means /^r, or instead of. No noun 
will exactly express the meaning of /, you, or who. 

Pronouns are words used to refer to objects already 
mentioned, or already understood by the person to whom 
they are addressed. 

10. They are all derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
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PARSING. 

1. / know him by his dress. 

2. // is her book, and my slate. * 

3. You may put the child in its cradle. 

4. They themselves told me so. 

6. That wife of ^yours has gone to town. 

6. He who is diligent will thrive. 

7. I know not of whom you speak. 

8. Such as are faithful shall be rewarded. 

9. Whom did you take m£ to be ? James. 
10. He gave me ^what he had. 



i 




«3 

1 




i 






Syntax. 


I 


^. 


% 


Jz; 


O 




I 


Per. 


CTnders'd 


Indet. 


First 


Sing. 


Nom. 


Subj. of know. 


Him 


Per. 


Unders'd 


Masc. 


Third 


Sing. 


Obj. 


Obj.of*«oar. 


His 


Per, 


Him 


Masc. 


Third 


Sing. 


Poss. 


Mod. dress^ 


It 


Per. 


Book 


Neul. 


Third 


Sing 


Nom. 


Subj. of ij. 


Her 


Per. 


Unders'd 


Fern. 


Third 


Sing. 


Poss. 


Mod. book. 


My 


Per. 


Unders'd 


Indet. 


First 


Sing. 


Poss. 


Mod. slate. 


You 


Per. 


Unders'd 


Indet. 


Seed 


Sing. 


Nom. 


Subj.offwayj7«/. 


Its 


Per. 


Child 


Neut. 


Third 


Sing. 


Poss. 


Mod. cradle. 


Them- 
















selves. 


Per. 


^They 


Com. 


Third 


Plu. 


Nom. 


App. with they. 
Obj.of »rtoi. 


Me 


Per. 


Unders'd 


Indet. 


First 


Sing. 


Obj. 


Yours 


♦Poss. 


Wife 


*Fem. 


Third 


Sing. 


Obj. 


Ob.ofo/. 


Who 


Kel. 


He 


iilasc. 


THird 


Sing. 


Nom. 


Su)j.of w. 


Wliom 


Rel. 


Indet. 


Indet. 


Thi'd 


Sing. 


Obj. 


Obj. of o/. 
Subj. of are. 


As 


Rel. 


^Such 


Com. 


Third 


Plu. 


Nom. 


Whom 


Inter. 


^James 
XJnders*d 


Masc. 


Third 


Sing. 


70b. 


Pred. with to he. 


Me 


Per. 


Indet. 


First 


Sing. 


Ob. 


Obi . of take. 


Which 


ReL 


That 


Neut 


Third 


Sing. 


Obj. 


Obj.of Aarf. 



Notes. — ^The word what is a double relative, equivalent to that 
which. 'Since They suggests the same persons as themselves^ it may, 
with propriety, be called its antecedent — which means going before. 
'The preposition to is understood. *A pronoun must agree with its 
antecedent in person, gender and number. ^Such is an adjective 
used as a noun. "This is called the subsequent. It is like the ante- 
cedent in grammatical relation. ''Intraiisitive verbs, and verbs in 
the passive voice, take the same case after them as before them when 
both words refer to the same person or tUing. 



♦See question 2, in Supplement 
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THE VERB. 



1. Definition. 

2. Kinds. 

1. Finite; 2. Infinite. 

3* Classification. 

' 1. As to Nature, — 

1. Active; 2. Passive; 3. Neuter. 

2. As to Use,— 
1, Transitive; 2. Intransitive; 8. Copulative. 

3. As to Form, — 
1. Regular; 2. Irregular. 

4. As to Inflection, — 
1. Complete; 2. Defective; 3. Redundant 

5. As to Rank, — 
1. Principal; 2. Auxiliary. 

Principal Parts. 

1. Present Indicative; 

2. Past Indicative ; 

3. Perfect Participle. 

5. Forms. 

ri. Common; 2. Emphatic. 
< 3. Progressive ; 4. Passive. 
(. 5. Ancient or Solemn. 

6. Properties. 

1. Voice; 
1. Active; 2. Passive. 

2. Mode; 
1. Indicative; 2. Subjunctive; 
8. Potential; 4. Imperative; 
6. Infinitive; 6. [Participial^] 



ii 
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6. Properties (continued.) 

f3. Tense; 

1. Absolute; 
1. Past; 2. Present; 8. Future. 

2. Relative; 

1. Past Perfect; 

2. Present Perfect; 
8. Future Perfect. 

4. Person; 

1. First; 2. Second; 3. Third. 
6. Number; 

1-. Singular ; 2. Plural. 

7. Variation. 

1. Conjugation; 

1. As to Voice, — 
1. Active ; 2. Passive. 

2. As to Form, — 
1. Regular; 2. Irregular. 

3. Coordinate Forms; 

4. Negative Forms [ 
6. Interrogative Forms. 

^2. Sjmopsis. 

8. Special Forms. 

'1. Infinitives; 

1. Voice Forms ; 
1. Active; 2. Passive. 

2. Tense; 
1. Present; 2. Perfect. 

3. Construction; 
1. Noun; 2. Adjective; 3. Adverb. 

2. Participles; 

1. Derivation; 

2. Kinds; 
!• Present; 2. Perfect; 8. Compound. 

3. Construction. 
1. Noun ; 2. Adjective ; 8. [ Adverbs (J) ] 



9. Parsing. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The word verb is from the Latin verbum which 
means word. Why was this part of speech so called ? 

2. In the early stages of language there were no in- 
finitives and participles. Why, and how, were they de- 
veloped ? 

3. Can you write sentences showing how subordi- 
nate clauses may be abridged by the use of infinitives and 
participles ? 

4. Why are some verbs, as ougkty for instance, defec- 
tive. 

6. Which partakes most of the nature of the verb, the 
infinitive or participle ? 

6. What difierent views are held by writers on gram- 
mar with regard to the number of modes in the English 
language ? 

7. If the subjunctive mode were given one more tense, 
what mode might be dropped ? 

8. What is a gerund? 

9. Why is there so much diflFerence among gram- 
marians in the disposition of infinitives and participles ? 

10. The inflection of regular verbs is called the New 
Conjugation, and that of irregular verbs is called the Old 
Conjugation. What does this indicate ? 

11. What verbs have no infinitives or participles ? 

12. What other names are sometimes given to the past, 
and past perfect tenses ? 

13. What is the best method of determining the con- 
struction of an infinitive or participle ? 

14. What are the accidents of a verb ? 

15. What is the etymological meaning of the word 
conjugation? 

16. What other name is sometimes applied to imper- 
sonal verbs? 

17. What are the oldest parts of speech ? 

18. Would you parse the infinitive or participle, as hav- 
ing a subject ? 
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19. Can you give a ruk governing the use of auxili- 
aries? 

20. What is a verbal ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. The verb is the principal part of the sentence. A 
verb standing alone may convey a thought ; that is, it may 
be a sentence with its subject and modifiers in ellipsis. 
The word ** come " is a good example, meaning, evidently, 
you come to me. The thought centers in the verb. The 
verb is the word of the sentence. 

2. In the use of language we endeavor to express 
ourselves in as few words as possible. Hence, a subordi- 
nate proposition, which is only a modifier of the principal 
statement, is frequently reduced to a single word ; and, as 
the only way of retaining the true idea must be by means 
of the verb, some form of a verb which shall still retain the 
verb idea, and at the same time having the power of modi- 
fying the main sentence, must be used. This gave rise to 
a new class of words — infinitives, and participles — which 
perform these double offices. 

8. *I told him that he should go. 

'I toid him to go. 
In the second sentence the infinitive conveys the same 
thought that the subordinate proposition in the first conveys. 
In strength, terseness and several other points, the second 
sentence has the advantage. 

•l did not know that he was the man. 
*I did not know of his being the man. 
In the fourth sentence the participle takes the place of 
the verb in the subordinate clause, but the same superiority 
can hardly be claimed for the fourth sentence as for the 
second. 

. 4. These verbs want some of their principal parts for 
the reason that they have never been used in these capacities. 
Usage makes language what it is. 

6. The infinitive is more of a verb than the participle. 
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Tke main use of the infinitive is to make an assertion^ while 
that of the participle is rather as a noun, and a modifier of 
nouns or pronouns. 

6. Some writers, including Whitney, distinguish but 
three modes — indicative, subjunctive and imperative ; others, 
including Harvey, add two modes — ^the potential and infini- 
tive — to their list ; others add still another mode — the parti- 
cipial. This last does not seem well warranted, as the par- 
ticiple has too much of the signification of an adjective. It 
is not so much a verb as the infinitive. It is better to mak6 
it a separate part of speech. 

7. If the subjunctive mode were thus expanded it 
could assume all the functions of the potential. The drop- 
ping of the potential has been advocated by eminent 
scholars. 

8. In such constructions- as the following : Paying 
one's debts is honorable ; the vror A paying is, by some au- 
thors, called a gerund or infinitive, ending in ing. 

9. Infinitives and participles partake of the character 
of several parts of speech. They were both derived from 
verbs of whose character they always partake ; and, at the 
same time, assume the functions of nouns and adjectives to 
a greater or l^ss extent. The infinitive also assumes the 
functions of an adverb. Now, the question is, to what ex- 
tent do they assume these functions. On this point differences 
of opinion may easily arise. 

10. Before verbs were inflected according so some gen- 
eral law, their principal parts would naturally be very irreg- 
ular; as, am, was, been, where even a different word is used 
for different tenses of the same verb. This was the conju- 
gation of primitive ages, and is for this reason called the Old 
Conjugation. A regular form was invented at a later period 
and verbs of more recent origin conform to this, and hence 
the name, New Conjugation. 

11. The auxiliaries may, can, shall, will, must and the 
principal verb ought have no infinitive or participial forms. 

12. The past tense is sometimes called \.\\& preterit^ and 
also the imperfect. The past perfect is often called the //«- 
perfect, 

13. The best way of doing this is by expanding them 
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into the clauses of which they are abridgments. If the. 
clause is nominative or objective the infinitive or participle 
is a noun ; if pronominal, it is an adjective ; if adverbial, it 
is an adverb. 

14. This is only another word for inflections. With 
the verb it means conjugation. 

15. This word is derived from two Latin words, con^ 
meaning together, and jungere meaning to yoke. This 
makes the word mean to yoke together. 

16. They are often called unipersonal. The verb is al- 
ways used in the same (third) person ; hence, the name uni- 
personal. 

17. The noun and the verb are the oldest parts of 
speech. Others, as the adjective, adverb, and preposition, 
were developed at later periods to help make clear the mean- 
ing of these. The pronoun was made as a substitute for 
nouns, while the participle and infinitive were derived from 
the verb directly. 

18. The infinitives and even the participles are parsed 
by some as having subjects. The best authorities, however, 
it seems, do not sanction this. The infinitives, as the name 
indicates, express the general idea of action, being or con- 
dition, without limitation as to any person or number. The 
participle has even less claim to a subject than the infinitive. 

19. Auxiliaries are always used with the perfect parti- 
ciple, and never with the past tense of the verb. Example: 
He went home when he had finished the work. 

20. A verbal is a word derived from a verb and used as 
a noun. By some it is given a wider range, and made to 
assume the functions of adjectives and adverbs. 

PARSING. 

1. The boy studies his lesson. 

2. They have left us nothing. 
8. When will yoM come f 

4. If he were wise he would go. 
6. James and John came to town. 

6. The man was bitten by the dog. 

7. Reward the diligent. 



80 
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8. The lawyer became a soldier. 

9. The ship was beautiful. 

10. He might come if he were permitted. 

11. Mathematics is an exact science. 

12. The boy was laughed a/. 
18. He dreamed a dream. 

14. The harvest seems to be great. 

15. The field plows hard where we played ball. 

16. He runs a train on that road. 

17. They or I am responsible for this. 





Form. 


Use. 


Voice. 


Mode 


Tense. 


Person. 


Number. 


Syntax. 


Verb. 


Agrees 

with 

Subject. 


Studies 
Have left 
Will come 


Reg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Reg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Reg 

Irreg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Irreg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 


Trans. 

Trans. 

Intr. 

Cop. 

Intr. 

8 Intr. 

Trans. 

Trans. 

4 Cop. 

oop. 

Intr. 

Trans. 

Cop. 

Trans. 

7 Trans. 

8 Cop. 
Intr. 

» Intr. 
Trans. 
Cop. 


Act. 
Act. 


Indie. 

Indie. 

Indlc. 

Subj. 

Poten. 

Indie. 

Indie. 

mfic. 

ndic. 
Poten. 
SubJ. 
Indjc. 

Indie. 
Indie. 
Indie. 
Indie- 
Indie. 
Indie. 
Indie. 


Pres. 

Pres. P. 

Future. 

Past 

Past 

Past 

Past 
Pres. 
Past 
Past 
Past 
Past 
Prea 

PiWt 

SS. 

Pres. 
Past 
Pres, 
Pres. 


Thj^ 

Third 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Third 

Third 
Third 
Third 
Third 
First 
Third 
First 


Sing. 

Plu. 

1 Sing. 

SlngT 

Sing. 

Hu. 

1^. 

SingT 

Sing. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

Sing. 
Sing. 
Sing. 
Sing. 

Sing. 
SiSg. 


2?y 


Were 




He 


Came 




He 




John and 


Was bitten 
Reward 
Became 


Pass! 
Act. 


James 

fS-ou] 
Lawyer 
Ship 
He*^ 
He 
6 Math- 


Was 




Might come 

Were permitted 

Is 


Pms.*" 


« Was laughed at 

Dreamed 

Seems to be 


Pass. 
Act. 


ematica 
Boy 
He 
Harvest 


Plows 




Field. 


Played 
Runs 
Am 


"Act. 


We 
He 
101 









Notes. — ^ You may also be plural. Since the singular and 
plural forms of you are the same its number is often indeterminate. 
'Every passive verb is transitive, as only transitive verbs have 
voice. 'The subject of the imperative is often omitted. *See 
Note 7, Lesson V. The copula is intransitive. * This word is plural 
in form but singular in meaning. 'The best disposition of such 
expressions is to parse them as one (compound) verb. 'Intran- 
sitive verbs become transitive when followed by a noun of kindred 
signification. ^ This is called a strengthened copula. 'This may 
seem to the learner to be a transitive verb. The word ball is not the 
object y but the instrument by means of which "we played." 
^° A verb with two or more subjects connected by or or nor, agrees 
with the one nearest to it. 
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INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

PARSING. 

1. To play is plesLsant. 

2. Playing is pleasant. 

3. Learning a little enables us to learn more. 

4. I ordered him to go, 

5. He intends to return the book. 

6. The boy studies to learn. 

7. I wish to be a teacher. 

8. The army defeated returned. 

9. Flee from the wrath to come. 

10. The man standing on the shore is a sailor. 

11. He endeavors to climb the mountains. 

12. To strive is to stuceed. 

13. I saw a meteor vanish in the cloud. 

14. The garment having faded was cast aside. 

15. I heard him flT^/eV^ a sermon. 

16. The rain threatening to fall, we returned. 


Name. 


Form. 


Use. 


Nature. 


Tense 


Const. 




Infln. 


Paxtlo. 


Syntax. 


To play 


Tiearning 


Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Irr^. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Irreg. 

Reg. 

Irreg. 

Irreg. 

Reg. 

Irreg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

R^. 

Irreg. 


Intr. 

Intr. 

Tran& 

Trana 

Intr. 

Trans. 

Intr. 

Trans. 

Intr. 

Intr. 

Trans. 

Intr. 

Intr. 

Intr. 

Intr. 

Trans. 

Tnma. 

Intr. 


Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Neat 

Pass. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 

Act. 


Pres. 

Prea. 

Prea 

Pres. 

Fast 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Prea 

Prea 

Pres. 

Prea 

Past P. 

Prea 

Prea 

Prea 


Noun 

NOTITI 

Nou[i 

Adj. 

AdJ, 

NONII 

Ad-. 

NC'Uri 
N<.iLU 

NOIIIL 

Adj.. 
A<3 . 

All J. 
Adj. 
N<--,in 


SubJ. of is, 
Subl of U. 




Sub], of enables. 


ToraSrn 

To learn 

To be 


ModLtM. 
Mod. him. 




Obj. of inte^^Ls. 


ixefeated " 
Y Standing 


Mod. studies. 
Obj. of voisli. 
Mod. army. 
Hod. wratK 
Mod. man. 


Tooome 


To climb 
To strive 
To snceeed 
[To]Tani8li 

"[Toi'deiiW 


ObJ.of««tea«,r, 






Pred.wlthis. 


Ebiv'Vfaded 


Mod. meteor. 
Mod. garment. 

Mod. rain. 


"lottXL 


Obj. of threaten- 


Notes. — * There is a diflference between a participle used as 
an adjective, and a participial adjective. The latter stands before 
the noun it limits, and can not take the modifiers of a verb. The 
former comes after the noun, and can take all the modifiers of a 
verb. ^ ' These participles are often spoken of as " present active 
participles " but this does not mean active voice. Voice properly 
belongs to finite verbs as they alone have subjects. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

NOUN, ADJECTIVE, PRONOUN, AND VERB. 

1. The air Vas filled with swarms of 'insects. 

2. He, 'whose letter you read, is my brother. 

3. Where are the *Newtons of the present day? 

4. **Is the young *man, Absolom, safe? 

5. He began 'to go ^fishing at the age of ten. 

6. The water came 'rushing down the mountain. 

7. He felt his heart 'beating faster "as he began "to 
ascend the steep cliflF. 

8. They stood "shivering in the cold December blast. 

9. **This was the execution of Sir Thomas Moore, an 
"act which sounded out into the far corners of the earth." 

10. "To these gifts of nature Napoleon added the ad- 
vantage of "having been bom to a private and humble 
fortune." 

11. "After this he lifted up his head, and "seeing the 
moon "rising, walked toward the palace." 

12. "He had some ingenious men among his friends, 
who amused themselves by writing little pieces for this 
paper." 

18. ""Paying a lawyer in any court, we pay over again 
"what we have paid before." 

14. " I love the old melodious lays, which softly melt 
the "ages through." 

16. "The struggling tides of life that seem 

In wayward, aimless course "^to trendy 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end." 

16. *'" Soldier, ^rest ! thy ^'warfare o'er, 

**Sleep the sleep that knows not **breaking; 
Dream of battled fields **no more, 
*^Days of danger, nights of waking." 

17. ^" To minstrel meditation given, 

His reverend brow was raised to heaven, 
"•As from the rising sun to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Was filled is a transitive verb. Every verb in the 
passive voice is transitive; its object is in the subiect. 2. 
Insects is neuter gender. 8. Relative clauses are, by most 
writers and printers, set ofiF by commas. This is a 
great help in determining the grammatical relation. 
4. A noun used in this way, is a coipmon noun. 5. Man 
is the subject of is. In an interrogative sentence, the 
subject follows the verb. 6. To go is used as a noun, 
the object of began, 7. Fishing is a participle used as a 
noun, the object of a preposition understood. It was for- 
merly, and is even now, written, a-fishing, 8. It is a dis- 
puted point as to whether the use of the participle in this 
sense is adjective or adverbial. The writer inclines* to the 
opinion that it is an adjective. 9. Beating is an adjective, 
modifies heart 10. As is a conjunctive adverb. 11. The 
same as to go, 12. Shivering is an adjective, modifies 
They, 13. Act is nominative, in apposition with execution. 
14. Having been born is a noun, object of of, 15. Seeing is 
an adjective, modifies he. 16. Rising modifies moon. 17. 
Paying is an adjective, modifies we (in the first line). 18. 
What is a double relative pronoun, equivalent to that which. 
Thai is used as a noun, object of pay. Which is the ob- 
ject of have paid. 19. Ages is the object of through. 20. 
The disposition of to tend is rather difficult in this construc- 
tion. Its use seems to be that of an adverb, for expanding 
it into the clause of which it is an abridgment, we would 
have, "that seem as if they tend'wL wayward, aimless course." 
In this case the clause introduced by as if modifies seem. 
21. Soldier is in the nominative absolute case. 22. The 
subject of rest is understood. 23. Warfare is the subject 
of is understood. 24. The subject of sleep is understood. 
Sleep is transitive in this case. See note 7. 25. Breaking 
is a noun, the object of knows. 26. No is an adverb, mod- 
ifies marey which is also an adverb. 27. Days and nights 
are in the same construction as fields. 28. The full form 
of this line is, To minstrel meditation [he was] given. 29. 
The full form is. As [if] from the rising sun [he wished] to 
claim. 
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I^RSAOl^ V^II. 



THE ADVERB. 



.z. Definition. 
2. Classification. 

' 1. As to Meaning, — 

1. Time; 2. Place; 

8. Cause; 4. Manner; 5. Degree. 
2. As to Use, — 

1. I^imiting; 2. Modal; 

8. Conjunctive; 4. Relative; 

6. Interrogative; 6. Expletive. 
8. As to Formation, — 

1. Primitive; 2. Derivative; 

8. Compound. 

Comparison. 
'1. Regular; 

1. Adding ^r and ^j/. 
2. Irregular; 
8. By Prefixes; 

1. Mare and Most. 

2. Less and Least. 
Parsing. 



SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is the adverb so called? 

2. What two parts of speech greatly resemble each 
other in their relation to other words? 

8. Why is the adverb called a secondary part of 
speech ? 

4. In what language are adjectives and adverbs alike? 
6. From what were most adverbs originally developed? 

6. How may adverbs be formed from adjectives ? 

7. How can you distinguish a conjunctive adverb? 

8. How can you distinguish a relative adverb ? 

9. Is there really such a thing as a modal adverb? 
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ANSWERS. 

1. An adverb most commonly adds something to the 
meaning of a verb; hence, the name ad-verb. 

2. Thfe adjective and the adverb. What one is to the 
noun the other is to the verb. 

8. Because it can not be used as the subject or predi- 
cate of a proposition. These are the principsd elements of 
a sentence, cdl other parts are secondary. 

4. In the German language they are the same. 

5. Adverbs were originally developed from phrases^ of 
which they are abbreviations. In the sentence, They live 
in this place; the single word here may be substituted for 
the phrase. 

6. An adjective may be frequently transformed into 
an adverb by adding ly\ as, gladly, nearly, and others. 

7. *A conjunctive adverb can be expanded into two 
phrases. When=at the time at which. Where=at the 
place at which. 'If the subordinate clause of a complex 
sentence is adverbial the connective is a conjunctive adverb. 

^. ^A relative adverb may be expanded into a phrase 
consisting of a preposition and a relative pronoun. *The 
clause in which it is found modifies some noun or pronoun. 

9. Some writers question the propriety of making such 
a classification. ' 

PARSING. 

1. The birds sang sweetly where we lived. 

2. Why did you come so soonf 

8. They came to the place where the tree stood. 
4. The deeper the well the cooler the water. 

6. The report is not true. 



Adverln 


Class. 


Use. 


Comparison. 




Positive. 


Compar- 
ative 


Superla- 
tive. 


Syntax. 


Sweetly. 

Wnere. 


Manner. 
Place. 
Cause. 
Degree. 
Time. 
Plaoe. 
Degree, 
Degree. 
Manner. 


Umlting. 

Conj. 

Inter. 

Limiting. 

Limiting. 

Belative. 

Limiting. 

Limiting. 

ModaL 


Sweetly. 


More 


Most 


Mod. »ana. 
Mod. <<f?«df. 


^- 











Mod. did come. 
Mod. 9wm, 


Boon. 
Wlieret 


Soon. 


Sooner. 


Soonest. 


MoA, did come. 
Mod. stood. 


The 
The 










^oA. deeper. 
Mod. cooler. 


Not. 










Mod. fo. 
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T^:E^mmo:N[ \nji.. 



THE PREPOSITION. 



It Definition. 
2. Classification. 

' 1. As to Use, — 

1. Time; 2. Place; 
8. Cause; 4. Agent. 
As to Form, — 

fl. Simple; 2. Compound; 
( 3. Complex. 

Relative Terms. 

1 1. Antecedent ; 
( 2. Subsequent, or Object. 
Parsing. 






SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is a pi^position so called? 

2. Can you give examples illustrating the use of pr€{p- 
ositions with regard to time, place ^ causey agent? 

3. Is a ever a preposition ? 

4. Why are such words as to-morrow ^ to-day, and yes- 
terday called adverbs by some ? 

6. What different parts of speech may be antecedents 
of a preposition ? 

6. What different parts of speech may be subsequents? 

7. If a preposition has no object, what does it become? 

ANSWERS. 

1. A preposition is so called because, in the natural or- 
der, it stands before the case it governs. 

2. Before, from, for, and by, are examples. 

3. When a is a prefix to a noun or participle it is a 
preposition; as asleep, apiece, afishmg. 
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4. These words are consolidations of phrases. Origi- 
nally they were written, to marrow^ to day ^y ester day. In 
this form they are adverbial phrases. As single words they 
are better parsed as nouns in the objective case without a 
governing word. 

5. The antecedent of a preposition may be a noun, 
pronoun, verb, adjective, or adverb. 

6. -The object may be a noun, pronoun, adjective, par- 
ticiple, infinitive, or clause. In such expressions as jrom 
where, at once, till now, an adverb is used as subsequent. 

7. It becomes an adverb in such cases. 

PARSING. 

1. We went after the money. 

2. The eagle tiew/rom yonder mountain. 

8. The deed was done /or money. 

4. The cause was won dy the army. 

5. They came from over the waters. 

6. He is tired of striving in vain. 

' ?• They of this city came yesterday. 

8. His willingness to go depends on who commands. 

9. He is about to come on account of his health. 
10. He cam^from where he lived. 



Proposition. 


Class. 


Form. 


Syntax : Shows relation 












From Object 


To Anteoedent 


After 


Time 


Simple 


Money 


Went 


From 


Place 


Simple 


Mountain 


Flew 


For 


Cause 


Simple 


Money 


Was done 


By 


Agent 
Place 


Simple 


Army 


Was won 


From over • 


Compound 


Waters 


Came 


Of 


Cause 


Simple 


Striving. 


Tired 


In 


Place 


Simple 


•Vain 


Striving 


Of 


Cause 


Simple 


City 


They 


On 


^oSfe' 


Simple 


W^no commands 


Depends 


About 


Simple 


To come 


Is 


On aoooimt of 


Cause 


Complex 


Health 


To come 


From 


Place 


Simple 


•Where 


Came. 



*See qnestion 6, in Supplement. 
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x^ioeitsojK iac« 



THE CONJUNCTION. 



I* Definition* 

2. Classification. 
'1. Coordinate; 

1. Copulative; 2. Adversative; 
8. Alternative ; 4. Illative. 
2. Subordinate; 

1. Causal; 2. Temporal; 
8. Local; 4. Manner; 
5. Other Parts of Speech; 

1. Relative Pronoun ; 

2. Conjunctive Adverb, 
8. Correlative; 
4. Compound; 

^6. Introductory. 

3. Parsing. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Which part of speech does the conjunction most 
resemble ? 

2. Is the word and ever used in the sense of an ex- 
pletive? 

8. How can you tell to what part of speech the subor- 
dinate conjunction joins the subordinate proposition ? 

4. With what word in the principal sentence does the 
conjunction than always connect its clause? 

6. What kind of an element is the subordinate sen- 
tence which is introduced by than ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. The conjunction connects parts of speech as does the 
preposition, but the parts connected differ in kind. 
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2. This word, while it is the typical conjunction, is 
often used merely to introduce a sentence. In such cases 
it is really an expletive. 

8. The subordinate conjunction connects the subordi- 
nate clause to that word in the principal sentence which 
led to the use of this clause. 

4. The word than always joins the subordinate sentence 
to the comparative (adjective or adverb) in the principal sen- 
tence. 

6. It is always an adverbial element since it modifies 
an adjective or adverb. 

Parsing. 

1. James and Henry are playing. 

2. The shadow came and went. 
8. He is kind and true. 

4. The boy studies that he may learn. 

5. One man is as good as another. 

6. "^ you love me keep my commandments. 

7. He is older than I am, 

8. We have neither silver nor gold. 

9. Have you seen the place where I have been? 

10. He is modest ^^/ he is brave. 

11. He walks as^fhe were lame. 

12. I will not go unless you come. 



Conjimotlon. 


Class. 


Sub-class. 


Syntax : Connects 


And 


Coordinate 


Copulative 


Jame^ and ffenrff. 


And 


Coordinate 


Copulative 


Came and wetU, 


And 


SnSS«S^ 


Copulative 


Kind and true. 


That 


Causal 


Subor. clause to etucUea, 


As 


Subordinate 


Manner 


♦ Subor. clause to goad. 


If 


Subordinate 


Causal 


Subor. clause to teep, 
Subor. clause to older. 


Than 


Subordinate 


Manner 


Neither nor 


Coordinate 


Correlative 


saver and gold. 


Where 


Subordinate 


Local 


Subor. clause Xo place. 


Yet 


Coordhiate 


Adversative 


The two sentences. 


As if 


Subordinate 


Manner 


Subor. clause to wctike. 


umes 


Subordinate 


Causal '^ 


Subor. clause to wiU go* 



* The subordinate clause is not all expressed. After the words 
OS and than^ some parts of the clause are frequently omitted by 
ellipsis. 
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X^XDASOl^ 2b:« 



THE INTERJECTION. 



1. Definition. 

2. Classification. 
' 1. Special Words Expressing, — 

1. Surprise; 2. Pain; 3. Pleasure; Eta 

3. Words Imitating Natural Sounds; 

4. Other Parts of Speech ; 
6. Sentences. 



SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the etymological meaning of interjection f 

2. Is the interjection really B,part of speech f 

3. Can you give rules for the correct uses of the inter- 
jections O, and Oh f 

4. Give examples of words imitating natural sounds. 

5. Why is the science of grammar so called? 

6. Who was " The Father of English Grammar ?" 

7. Who wrote the first grammar ? 

8. Formerly the word noun was applied to what are 
now two separate parts of speech. Can you name them ? 

9. What are " the independent parts of speech? " 

10. Some grammarians make a separate part of speech 
of the words yes and no. What is it called? 

11. Can you give a history of the science of grammar? 

ANSWERS. 

1. It means thrown in between^ which indicates that it 
is some intensive expression of feeling which has somewhat 
the force of a gesture. The interjection has no grammati- 
cal connection with the rest of the sentence. 

2. The interjection is not a part of speech^ nevertheless, 
it is a part of language. Philologists say that it was the 
primitive speech of the human race, by means oi which 
ideas and emotions were first communicated from one to 
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another. This subject has been investigated by Max 
Miiller, and others, and is an intensely interesting topic. 
The student of grammar should read the articles on philol- 
ogy and grammar in some of the standard cyclopedias. 

3. The interjection O should be used in address, and 
in invocation. OA should be used to express strong emo- 
tion. O should never be followed by the exclamation point, 
while the point should always follow Ok when the exclama- 
tion ends with it. 

4. The words 6ang, pop^ hiss, and ding-dong^ are ex- 
amples of this class. 

5. The word grammar comes from the Greek word 
gramma, a letter. Those who taught letters to boys (girls 
were not taught then) were called Grammatici. 

6. Lindley Murray, who published a grammar of the 
English language in 1795, is so called. This grammar was 
the standard text book of our language for more than half 
a century. 

7. Dionysius Thrax, an Alexandrian scholar, pub- 
lished a Greek grammar, in 80 B. C, for the use of the boys 
at Rome who wished to learn the Greek language. 

8. It included what are now noun and adjective. The 
former was called nouns substantive, and the latter 

NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 

9. The noufiy pronoun and verb are the three independ- 
ent parts of speech because they can form sentences with- 
out the use of others. 

10. It is called the responsive. 

11. Zenodotus and Aristarchus, Grecian scholars, were 
the first to reduce the study of language to a science. The 
Romans modeled their grammars after the Greek grammar 
published by Thrax. From these the modern grammars of 
Europe and America have sprung. The Greeks divided 
words into eight parts of speech. These were the noun, 
verb, participle, article, pronoun, preposition, adverb and 
conjunction. The Romans changed this classification by 
dropping the article, and dividing the noun into substantive 
and adjective. They made the interjection a part of gram- 
mar. English grammar has adopted the divisions made by 
the Romans and reinstated the article. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. The Romans worshiped twelve gods. 

2. *There is no 'hope of bis •retrieving the fortune. 
8. ^It is pleasant ho hear the music of the brook. 

4. •To know how 'to say "what is appropriate and fit- 

tingi is a great accomplishment. 

5. "This bookish inclination at length determined my 

father 'to make ^®me a printer." 

6. Wheat was "worth a "dollar a bushel yesterday. 

7. He **was not even invited to be present 

8. The "Swan on still St. Mary's Lake, 

Float **double, "swan and shadow. — Wordsworth. 

9. This well may be 

The "Day of Judgment which the world awaits. 

— WkitHer. 
" 10. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought ^•his act, 

— Shakespeare. 

11. Better "dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than ""reign in this horrible place. — Cawper. 

12. "To be mixed in parish stirs 

Is worse than "handling chestnut-burrs. — Saxe. 
18. The wisest of the wise listen to pretty lies, 

And love to hear them "told. — Lander, 

14. And he neglected and oppressed. 
Wished •*to be with them, and at rest. — Scott. 

15. Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
••Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

—Pope. 
10. Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor **grandeur "hear, with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. — Gray. 
17. '•But tell me, did she read the name 

I '•carved with many vows 

When last with throbbing heart I came 
••To rest beneath thy boughs. — Tennyson. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

1. There is an expletive. 2. Hope is the subject of 
the sentence. 3. Retrieving is a participle used as a noun. 
As a noun, it is the object of of, as a verb it governs 
fortune, 4. // is an expletive. See note 3, lesson V. 6. To 
hear is an infinitive used as a noun. As a noun, it is the 
subject of the sentence, or, more definitely, it is the subject 
of the verb is. As a verb, it governs music, 6. To know is 
the subject of is (in the second line). 7. To say is the 
object of To know, 8. What is a double relative pronoun, 
equivalent to that which. That is an adjective used as a 
noun ; it is the object of to say. Which is a relative pro- 
noun, subject of is, 9. Father is the object of determined; 
it is modified by to make, an infinitive used as an adjective. 
10. Printer is in the objective case the same as m£, but its 
relation to the verb (infinitive) to make is not the same. 
The vior^ printer qualifies the verb, and hei^ps it to express 
the action performed upon m^. This is called the facti- 
tive use. 11. Worth is a predicate adjective, and belongs 
to wheat, 12. Dollar y bushel and yesterday, are in the ob- 
jective case without a governing word. See Harvey, p. 191, 
Rule VIII. 13. Was invited to be is the ( strengthened ) 
copula. 14. Swan is the object of ** let " understood. It is 
modified by [ /^] Float, 16. Double is an adjective, and be- 
longs to swan, 16. Swan and shadow are appositives of 
swan: 17. Day of Judgment is a proper noun in the predi- 
cate with may be, 18. This was written before the pronoun 
its was used. See lesson V. Question. 6. [ 77? ] dwell is the 
subject of [w]. The full form is, [It is] better [to] dwell, 
etc. 20. The full form is, Than [ it is good to ] reign, etc. 
21. To be mixed is subject of Is. 22. Handling is the sub- 
ject of \is\ The full form is, than handling chestnut-burrs 
[is bad]. 23.. Told is a participle and modifies them. 
24. To be is used as a noun, the object of wished, 26. Act 
is an imperative verb whose subject is understood. 26. 
G^ra«/^r is the object of **let" understood. 27. [ To\ hear 
is used as an adjective, and modifies grandeur, 28. But 
introduces the sentence, and is not related to any part of it. 
29. Carved is a transitive verb, and governs which under- 
stood. 80. To rest is used as an adverb. It modifies came. 
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JUE^eS^O^^ 2CI. 



SYNTAX. 



THE SENTBNCB. 

1. Definition. 

2. Classification. 

( 1. As to Relation,— 

1. Principal; 

2. Subordinate. 
As to Use, — 

(1. Declarative; 

1. Direct Discourse; 

2. Indirect Discourse. 

2. Interrogative; 

1. Direct Question ; 

2. Indirect Question. 

3. Imperative; 
;4. Exclamatory. 

,3. As to form, — 
'1. Simple; 
2. Complex; 

1. Clauses; 

2. Connectives; 

1. Relative Pronouns : 

2. Conjunctive Adverbs; 

3. Relative Adverbs ; 
,4. Conjunctions. 

^8. Compound; 

1. Members; 

2. Cotinectives; 
1. Coordinate Conjunctions. 



.om 

1^ 



3. Discourse. 

1. Proposition; 2. Paragraph. 

4. Synthesis. 

5. Analysis. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What may be called the Unit of Speech ? 

2. A sentence can only express two general ideas. 
What are they ? 

8. What must every sentence contain? 
4. Is there any diflference between an- idea and a 
thought ? 

6. What is the etymology of the word Syntax? 

6. How may the same words be niade to express a 
difiFerent thought? 

7. Is this true of all languages ? 

8. How may a sentence be made more emphatic? 

9. What is euphony? 

10. What is phraseology ? 

11. What IS a figure of speech ? 

12. What is ambiguity ? Give an example. 

13. What is a "squinting construction?" Give an ex- 
ample. 

14. What rule should be observed in the arrangement 
of relative clauses? Give an example illustrating the viola- 
tion of this rule. 

1ft. What is tautology ? Give an example. 

16. What is circumlocution ? 

17. What is redundancy ? Give an example. 

18. What is a solecism ? Why so called ? 

19. Can you give examples showing how words may 
undergo a change of meaning? 

20. What is the Onomatopoetic theory of the origin 
of language? 

21. What is S3mthesis? 22. What is analysis? 

ANSWERS. 

1. The sentence is the unit of speech. It presents to 
the mind one thing concerning which it makes an assertion. 

2. They are subject and predicate. No matter how 
extensive and complex the sentence becomes, it can only 
present two general ideas 

8. Every sentence must contain a finite verb. The 
expression, A horse running away, is not a sentence. 
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4. An idea is a picture or image of thcj mind. The 
act of the mind in contemplating an idea, affirming or de- 
nying something concerning it, or making comparisons, 
may be said to be a thought. The example in the third 
answer may suggest several ideas, but it does not contain a 
thought. A sentence only can contain a thought. 

6. This word is formed of two Greek words; syn 
meaning together y and taxis meaning arrangement. Hence 
it means the putting together of words. 

6. By a change in their arrangement; as. The man ran 
from the bear. These words can be made to express a dif- 
ferent idea; as, The bear ran from the man. 

7. In languages where the parts of speech are more 
highly inflected, \h^form of the word instead of its position 
is the key to its meaning and relation to the other words of 
the sentence. In such languages difierent forms of the 
words must be used. In the Chinese language the mean- 
ing is made to depend on the peculiar modukition and in- 
tonation of the voice. For example, the missionary intro- 
ducing himself must be very careful how he inflects the 
words, else he will say a very different thing than what 
he intends; for the same words which say /am a missionary ^ 
may, by a slight change in the inflection of the voice, say 
/ am a thief, 

8. There are several ways in which a sentence may 
be made emphatic, but it is nearly always done by chang- 
ing the natural order of the words. If the important part 
of a sentence is placed at the beginning, or at the end it 
makes that part more conspicuous. 

9. Euphony is that quality of the language by virtue 
of which it is smooth and easy in its pronunciation. 

10. The particular mode a writer uses in expressing 
himself is called mannerism, and when such peculiar diction 
is used by a people speaking a language it is phraseology, 

11. It is an expression in which a thing is said under 
the form of another, which is in some way related to it. 

12. The word means, having a double meaning. The 
sentence, The farmer told his neighbor that his cows were 
in his corn-fields, is a good example. The last two pro- 
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nouns are ambiguous since it cannot be determined whose 
cows or corn-fields are referred to. 

13. The name "squinting construction," was, by the 
French, given to an intermediate word, phrase, or clause, 
which may refer to the first or last part of the sentence. 

Ex. : The earth looks as if it were flat on the map. 

14. A relative clause should be placed as near its ante- 
cedent as possible. The following sentence violates this rule: 

Ex. : "The figs were in small boxes, which we ate.** 
16. The repetition of a thought is called tautology; as, 
The silence was oppressive, and not a sound was heard. 

16. Circumlocution means "speaking around" a sub- 
ject ; that is, at)proaching a subject in an indirect manner. 

17. Redundancy is the repetition of a word «of kindred 
signification ; as. The people assembled together. 

18. A solecism is a violation of the laws of syntax. 
The name comes from the ancient Soli, a people who lived 
in one of the states of Greece. These people afterward 
settled in Asia Minor and soon lost the purity of their 
speech; hence, those who violated the laws of their lan- 
guage were likened to the Soli. 

19. Prevent originally meant to go before. Ex. "He 
prevented the rising of the sun." Idiot meant a person 
who led a private life. Ex. "The idiot is as useful a fac- 
tor in the state as the politician." Damsel formerly meant 
a young person. Ex. "There were three damsels; two 
boys and one girl. 

20. The word onomatopoetic means to make a name. 
According to this theory the sounds which things pro- 
duced or emitted were reproduced by the human race, 
in its primitive state, to suggest to one another the things 
producing them. A child is apt to speak of a dog as a bow- 
wow^ and of a cat as a mew-mew.- This theory is held by 
Dr. Whitney, professor of Sanskrit in Yale college, one 
of the greatest of linguistic scholars. 

21. Synthesis is the process of putting together the 
parts of a whole. In grammar it has reference to the put- 
ting together of the elements of a sentence. 

22. Analysis is the process of separating a whole into 
its elementary parts. Analysis is the converse of synthesis, 
and separates the sentence into its elements. 
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SIMPLE ANALYSIS. 

SBNTBNCBS. 

1. The mill stands by the brook. 

2. The tree which you see is a maple. 
8. " Stand your ground, my braves." 
4. Has the treasure been found? 

6. How rapidly the moments fly. 

6. Take the money you have to your father. 

7. James went to town, and Henry remained at home. 

8. James and Henry were classmates. 

9. The seasons come and go. 

10. Those who work will succeed, but those who are 
idle will fail. 

11. I know that it is wrong to deceive. 

12. The moon is eclipsed as it passes into the earth's 
shadow. 

13. Kindness is the golden chain by which society is 
bound together. 

14. " It is the hour when from the boughs 

The nightingale's high note is heard.'* 
16. " Thou hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many a lesson, deep and long." 

16. " All age and youth must learn the truth, 

That nothing pays that's wrong." 

17. " From the center all around to the sea 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute." 

18. " Oh what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practice to deceive ! " 

19. " But the lawyers smiled that afternoon 

When he hummed in court an old love tune." 

20. " The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand." 
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ANALYSIS. 

L This is a simple declarative sentence. TAs mill is 
the subject, and stands by the brook is the predicate. 

2. A complex declarative sentence. Tke tree is the 
subject of the principal sentence, and is a mapl^ is the 
predicate. "Which you see" is the subordinate sentence, 
of which ^^w is the subject, and see which the predicate. 
Which is the connective. 

3. A simple imperative sentence. The subject is un- 
derstood ; stand your ground is the predicate ; and my braves 
is an independent expression. 

4. A simple interrogative sentence. 714^ treasurer is 
the subject, and has been found is the predicate. 

6. A simple exclamatory sentence. The moments is 
the subject, and fly how rapidly is the predicate. 

6. A complex imperative sentence. The subject of 
the principal sentence is understood. Take the mmiey to 
your father is the predicate. **'[Which] you have " is the 
subordinate sentence, of which you is the subject have 
[which], the predicate. [ Which] is the connective. 

7. A compound declarative sentence. "James went 
to town," the first member, is a simple declarative sentence, 
of which fames is the subject, and wetit to town, the predi- 
cate. "Henry remained at home " the second member, is a 
simple declarative sentence, of which Henry is the subject, 
and remained at home, the predicate. And is the connective. 

8. A simple declarative sentence, fames and Henry 
is the subject, and were classmates is the predicate, 

9. A simple declarative sentence. The seasons is the 
subject, and came and go is the predicate. 

10. A compound declarative sentence. "Those who 
work will succeed," the first member, is a complex declara- 
tive sentence. Those is the principal subject, and will suc- 
ceed the predicate. "Who work," is the subordinate sen- 
tence, of which who is the subject, and work^ the predicate. 
(The analj'sis of the second member is similar to that of 
the first). Put is the connective. 

11. A complex declarative sentence. / is the subject 
of the principal sentence, and know, the predicate. *"That 
•it is wrong to deceive," is the subordinate sentence, of 
'which Ho deceive is the subject, and is wrong, the predicate. 
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Thai is an introductory word. // is an expletive. Both are 
used for the sake of euphony. 

12. A complex declarative sentence. The moon is the 
principal subject, and is eclipsed, the predicate. "As it^ 

shadow/' is the subordinate sentence of which U is 

the subject, and passes into the eartfCs shadow, the predi- 
cate. As is the connective. 

18. A complex declarative sentence. Kindness is the 
principal subject, and is the golden chain, the predicate. 

"By which together" is the subordinate sentence, of 

which society is the subject, and is bound together by which, 
the predicate. When is the connective. 

14. A complex declarative sentence. The hour is the 

principal subject, and is the predicate. "When from 

heard" is the subordinate sentence, of which The nightin- 
gal^s high note is the subject, and is heard from the boughs, 
the predicate. Which is the connective. 

16. A simple declarative sentence. Thau^ is the sub- 
ject, and hast taught me many long, is the predicate. 

Silent River is an independent expression. 

16. A complex declarative sentence. All age and youth, 
IS the principal subject, and mu^t learn the truth, the predi- 
cate. "That nothing ....o.... wrong," is the (complex) sub- 
ordinate sentence, of which nothing is the principal subject, 
and pays, the predicate. That is an introductory word. 
"That's wrong" is the second subordinate sentence, of which 
that is the subject and \p^s wrong, the predicate. That is 
also the connective. 

17. A simple declarative sentence. / is the subject, 
and am lord of the fowl and sea, is the predicate. 

18. A complex exclamatory sentence. We is the prin- 
cipal subject and weave what a tangled web, the predicate. 

"When first deceive" is the subordinate sentence, 

of which we is the subject bmA practice to deceive, the predi- 
cate. When is the connective. Oh is an interjection. 

19 and 20, involve no new principles, hence their 
analysis is omitted here. 

NoTBS-J Words In brackets are underatood, and should be supplied In 
analysis. Hlie word that, when it Introduoes a stioetantite clause has no part ia 
the meaning, and might be omitted. It is used for euphony. ^It is an ezpietlTe. 

4For the sake of brevity in written analyEds, intervening parts may be 

omitted and leaders ( ) may be used to indicate such ooolssions. These 

pajTts are to be given in full in oral analysis. 
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CRITICISM, 

ERRORS IN SYNTAX. 

1. The singing of the birds announce the spring. 

2. Time and tide waits for no one. 

3. Mathematics are an ancient science. 

4. The children were awakened by the dog barking. 

5. Why do you insist on me studying algebra. 

6. He intended to have returned yesterday. 

7. Francis Bacon is believed to be the inventor of a 
new system of philosophy. 

8. It is wrong to ever place a word between the in- 
finitive and its sign. 

9. Jeremy Collier is one of the few men who was not 
influenced by the age in which he lived. 

10. This boy had ought to go to school. 

11. How beautifully the landscape looks. 

12. I saw him as he went in the house. 

13. We supposed it to be them. 

14. A man told his friend th^t he had squandered the 
money which he had given him. 

16. They collected together all the treasures. 

16. This is a comfortable home for old veteran soldiers. 

17. "All persons must detest traitors who possess any 
love of country whatsoever." 

18. "A squirrel can climb a tree quicker than a boy." 

19. He is an invalid who does not enjoy good health. 

20. "He blew out his brains after bidding his wife 
good-bye with a gun." 

21. I wish to say a few words before I begin speaking. 

22. "He went to town driving a flock of sheep on 
horseback." 

23. "Wanted. A horse for a lady weighing about nine 
hundred pounds." 

24. "The com is high enough to hide a horse and 
tasseling." 

25. "We extend our sincere thanks to our neighbors 
and friends who so kindly assisted us in the death of our 
beloved husband and father." 
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EI.EMENTS OF A SENTENCE. 



i; 



X. Definition. 

2. Principal Elements. 

1. Subject; 
1. logical; 2. Grammatical. 

2. Predicate. 
'1. Logical; 2. Grammatical; 

3. Copula; 

1. Pure* 2. Impure; 
3. Strengthened, 
,4. Attribute. 

Sttbordinate Elements. 
'1. Adjective; 

ri. Adjective; 2. Participle; 

3. Appositive; 4. Possessive; 
(.6. Phrase; 6. Clause. 
* 2. Objective; 

(1. Noun; 2. Pronoun; 
(8. Phrase; 4. Clause. 
8. Adverbial; 

1. Adverb; 2. Phrase; 8. Clause. 

Kinds of Elements. 
' 1. As to Nature,— 

1. Word; 2. Phrase; 8. Clause. 
2. As to Form, — 

1. Simple; 2o Complex; 3. Compound 
8. As to Basis, — 

( 1. First Class; 2. Second Class; 
(3. Third Class. 

5. Attendant Element. 

C 1. Noun ; 2. Pronoun ; 

]8. Interjection; 4. Expletive; . 

(.6. Phrase; 6. Clause. 

6. Order of Principal Elements 

1. Natural; 2. Inverted. 
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7. Phrase. 

1. Classification; 
' 1. As to use, — 

1. Adjective; 2. Adverbial; 
3. Appositive; 4. Prepositional; 
6. Participial; 6. Infinitive. 
2. As to Nature, — 

1. Separable; 2. Inseparable. 

8. Clause. 
1. Classification; 

1. Substantive; 2, Relative; 
I 8. Appositive; 4. Objective; 
,6. Adverbial; 



{: 



I 



1. Temporal; 2. Local; 

3. Comparative; 4. Conditional; 

5. Concessive; 6. Causal; 7. Final. 



Abridged Clauses. 
(1. Parts omitted ; 
( 2. Parts changed ; 

' 1. Adjective Clause to — 

1. Infinitive; 2. Participle; 
3. Prepositional Phrase. 
2. Objective Clause to — 

1. Noun or Pronoun modified 
by an Infinitive. 
^ 3. Adverbial Clause to — 

1. Infinitive; 2. Participle; 
I 3. Phrase; 

1. Prepositional; 2. Absolute. 



f 



zo. Ellipsis. 

Parts omitted in — 

f 1. Simple Sentences ; 
( 2. Compound Sentences. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the meaning of the word element as used 
in analysis? 

2. What is the only real copula in the English lan- 
guage? 

3. What is meant by inverted order in a sentence ? 

4. What is the difference between abridgment and 
ellipsis? 

5. In what does the analysis of a sentence consist ? 

6. How long has the word diagram been used as a 
verb ? 

7. How can you distinguish between an adjective ele- 
ment and an adverbial element ? 

8. Does an attendant element have any real connection 
with a sentence? 

9. What is the chief difference between the ancient and 
modern languages? 

10. Why do the personal pronouns still have inflected 
forms ? 

11. Which should be taught first, analysis, or parsing ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. An element is an integral part of a sentence. It 
may be a word, a phrase, or a clause. The part so speci- 
fied is taken as a unit, and may be simple, complex, or com- 
pound. 

2. The copula To be, in its different forms, is the oniy 
pure copula. 

3. When any part of a sentence is transposed from its 
natural position to any other place in the sentence, the order 
is said to be inverted. Inversion is common in poetry, and 
oratory. 

4. Parts of a sentence in ellipsis may be supplied 
without changing the construction of the sentence, while in 
abridgment the parts omitted cannot be restored without 
change of the entire structure of the clause abridged. 

6. To analyze a sentence is to separate it into its ele- 
ments, and to show the relation these elements bear to^ach. 
other ; and also to the principal elements — the subject and 
predicate. 
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6. This word was used only as a noun a few years ago. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary did not recognize it as a 
verb. The expression to diagram a sentencey however, came 
gradually into use, and it was finally sanctioned by the best 
authorities. It is a good example of — ^how words acquire 
new uses and significations. 

7. It is often a diflficult matter for the beginner to 
determine whether a certain qualifying element is used 
adjectively or adverbially. The best way to determine 
this point is to expand the element into a clause. This 
difficulty arises mostly in second class elements. 

Example: ** He shakes the woods on the moun- 
tain-side." On the mountain-side is an adjective element; 
for, when the phrase is expanded, it reads, [ which are\ 
on the mountain-side, 

8. An attendant elemetit has no real grammatical 
connection with the sentence in which it is found, and 
does not, in any way, govern its construction. Its rela- 
tion to the sentence is rhetorical, i. e., it has to do with 
the meaning. 

9. The ancient languages were highly inflected, and 
every particular use of a word had its special form. The 
position of a word in the sentence had but little -to do 
-with the meaning, — that was expressed entirely by the 
form of the word. See Lesson III, Question 14. 

The modern languages have lost very many — the 
English nearly all — of their inflected forms, and the 
meaning of a sentence is expressed by the position and 
relation of its words. 

10. The personal pronouns, did not, originally, con- 
form to a regular declension. They were not composed 
of roots and case endings, but each form consisted in a 
special word ; hence, they cannot be changed since there 
is no real case ending to be omitted. 

11. It seems best to learn the parsing of sentences first, 
since that brings out the true use of the words. However, 
parsing and analyzing go hand in hand and both should be 
taught almost from the beginning. 
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DIAGRAMING 

AND 

COMPLETE ANALYSIS. 
I. The brook in the forest murmurs softly. 
Diagram: 

*^ brook I 'murmurs 



•The 



*in-forestl 



•the 



•softly 



Anai^ysis: This is a simple declarative sentence. 
The brook in the forest is the complex subject, brooks the 
simple subject, is modified by The, a simple adjective ele- 
ment of the first class; also by in the forest ^ a complex ad- 
ject element of the second class ; forest^ the noun of the 
basis is modified by the, a simple adjective element of the 
first class; murmurs sojily is the complex predicate; mur- 
murs^ the simple predicate, is modified by softly, a simple 
adverbial element of the first class. 

Exercises : 

1. The wind shakes the large tree. 

2. All men can not become famous. 

8. A large train of evils follows in the wake of a 
vicious habit. 

4. Many beautiful legends cluster around the great 
men of all ages. 

5. Sirius, 'the brightest star in the firmament, is lo- 
cated in the constellation of the Great Dog. 

*Tliese numbers refer to the positions and forms of the elements 
of a sentence in this system of diagramming; thus, 1. Simple sub* 
ject ; 2. Simple predicate ; 3. Simple adjective element of the first 
class; 4. Simple adjective element of the second class, 5« Simple 
adverbial element of the first class; 6. To distinguish the appouttve 
element, draw a dotted vertical line. 
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iLo^hat part of history which treats of Rome, teaches 
us many important lessons. 

part I teaches [♦•lessons 



T^ 



of-history 



(x)-us 



many 



''which treats 



important 



t 



of- Rome 



A complex declarative sentence. That part of. 

Rom€y is the complex subject ; part^ the simple subject, is 
modified by that, a simple adjective element of the first 
class; by of history, a simple adjective element of the 
second class; and by "which treats of Rome/' a simple ad- 
jective element of the third class; teaches us lessons, 

is the complex predicate, teaches, the simple predicate, is 
modified by \to\ its, a simple adverbial element of the second 
class ; also by many important lessons, a complex objective 
element of the first class ; lessmis, the basis, is modified by 
many and important, simple adjective elements of the first 
class. "Which treats of Rome," the subordinate clause, is 
a simple declarative sentence. Which is the simple subject, 
and treats of Rome^ is the complex predicate. Treats, the 
simple predicate, is modified by of Rome, a simple adverbial 
element of the second class. Which is also the connective. 

KxKRCisKS : 

1. He who works diligently will succeed. 

2. The ship spread her sails as the tide began to ebb. 

3. The progress of that branch of the human family of 
which you spoke has been due to its restlessness. 

4. The line which is drawn from the vertex of a tri- 
angle ta the middle point of the opposite side is called the 
median. 

6. We finally came to the place where the army had 
encamped during the storm which had flooded the entire 
region. 

*6. Simple objective element of the first class ; 7. Simple adjec- 
tive element of the third class. 
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*III. The sun had set behind the mountain, and the 
moon was bright on the eastern horizon. 



8un 


had set 




The 






behind-mountain 






and 


the 





moon 


"was : bright 


the 






on -horizon 








the 








eastern 





A compound declarative sentence. "The sun 

mountain," the first member is a simple declarative sen- 
tence. The sun is the complex subject. Sun^ the simple 
subject, is modified by The^ a simple adjective element of 
the first class. Had set behind the mountain is the complex 
predicate. Had set, the simple predicate, is modified by be^ 
hind the mountain a complex adverbial element of the second 
class. Mountain, the noun of the basis, is modified by the^ 
a simple adjective element of the first class. 

"The moon horizon," the second member, is a 

simple declarative sentence. The moon is the complex sub- 
ject. Moon, the simple subject, is modified by the, a simple 

adjective element of the first class. Was bright 

horizon is the complex predicate. Was bright is the simple 
predicate, of which was is the copula, and bright the attri- 
bute. The copula is modified by on the eastern horizon^ a 
complex adverbial element of the second class. Horizon^ 
the noun of the basis, is modified by the and eastern^ simple 
adjective elements of the first class. And is the connective. 

Ex^RCiSKS : 1. The commotion on the sinking vessel 
was intense, yet the captain betrayed not the least alarm. 
2. One generation sows, and the one that follows reaps. 

•The first three sentences are intended as models for the dia- 
gramming and analyzing of the three great divisions of sentences, 
viz: Simple, complex, and compound. ^Position of coordinate oon* 
junction. *The colon is placed between the copula and attribute. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES. 
IV. *I know that he lives in that house. , 



'that 
know I he 



Uves 



in -house 



that 



Exercises : 

1. He said that he had just made a discovery. 

2. The man thinks that the farm was sold. 

3. He told us yesterday* who had been accused of the 
wicked crime. 

4. The general ordered that the soldiers on the right 
wing should lead the assault. 

6. The pupils report that the new teacher is much ad- 
mired by the entire school. 

6. The ancients believed that the earth was a great 
globe *supported on the shoulders of a giant. 

7. I remember distinctly what he said, and I bear wit- 
ness to nothing which I did not hear on that occasion. 

8. He saw that the vision which was passing before 
him presented many grotesque and fantastic forms. 

9. I know that he is convinced Hhat it is wrong. 

Notes : ^This sentence illustrates the use of the objective clause 
and its position in the diagram. ^That is an introductory word, 
used here for the sake of euphony. 'In this construction the word 
thaiiB not required as the pronoun satisfies the euphony of the 
sentence. ^Supported modifies globe. *\Pfthefac{\ that it is wrongs 
is the fuU form. . 
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V (1) ^'the sun being risen, the Indians pursued their 
journey toward the west. 



Indians 


pnrsned 


i 




iourney 




the 










their 






toward-west 




'sun 


the 






The 




being risen 













seats. 



(2) Having finished their task, the pupils retired to their 



pupils 



retired 



the 



to-seats 



their 



Having finished I task 



their 



Exercises : 

1. 'The work having been finished, the men returned to 
their homes. 

2. ^Having been supplied with plenty of money, he 
departed for Europe. 

3. " Caesar having crossed the Rubicon, Pompey pre- 
pared for battle." 

4. Having terribly frightened us, the bear retreated 
rapidly over the crest of the mountain. 

6. Overcome by the heat of the sun, we halted to re- 
fresh ourselves in the shade of a spreading oak. 

Notes: 'These sentences show the uses of jparticipal phrases. 
"The best way to determine whether the phrase is adverbial, or ad- 
lective, is to expand it into the clause of which it is an abridgment, 
"An adverbial element. *An adjective element. 
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VI. *The man from the east would buy that farm if he 
had money enough. 



man 



would 



The 



'>tty I 



farm 



from -east if 



the 



he 



that 



had I money 



enough 



EXBRCISKS : 

1. You will succeed if you labor faithfully. 

2. If two lines are perpendicular *to each other, they 
form right angles. 

3. We must not neglect our duty for soon it will be a 
habit which we cannot break. 

4. I would rather be unknown 'than be known by that 
-which is not commendable. 

5. The comet which has just entered the solar system 
looks *as if it were composed of vapor. 

6. I will not proceed farther unless he makes a more 
definite promise. 

7. The man who labors faithfully 'in order that he may 
make himself comfortable in old age is wise. 

8. " There is no greater luxury in the world than 'being 
rocked to sleep." 



Notes : *This sentence shows the use of the subordinate con- 




junction. */« order that is the conjunction. A number of words 
are very frequently taken together as having the force of a connec- 
tive. * rhan being rocked to sleep [ is a luxury ] is the full form. 
Being rocked is the subject of is. 
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VII. 'The leaves fall from the trees when the autumn 
frost tinges them with crimson. 



leaves | 




fan 








The 


1 




from -trees 












the 






frost 


tinges 1 ihem 




the 










with -crimson 




autun 


m 










whei 


a 







Exercises. 

1. He will not deliver the goods until the cost of 
transportation has been paid. 

2. The orator became very much excited as he ex- 
pressed this opinion. 

8. The second building was begun before the first one 
was finished. 

4. Rome was at the zenith of her power when the 
Caesars were her rulers. 

5. We soon came to the place 'where the cliff rises per- 
pendicularly 'out of the water. 

6. " The ruined chimney shows * where the old house 
stood." 

7- The shadow came and went as the seasons come 
and go. 

Notes: *This sentence shows the use of the conjunctive 
adverb. ' Where is a relative adverb. It joins the subordinate prop- 
osition to the yror^ place. *Out of may be taken together as a 
preposition. *\7heplace\ where the old house stood^ is the full form. 
A conjunctive adverb can be substituted b^ two prepositional 
phrases, but a relative adverb cannot. Test this in Ihe above sen- 
tences. 
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VIII. *The truth is, that science has proved it ; and 
that argon is the fifth gas is a thing well known. 



that 





truth 


is : science 


has proved | 'it 




The 


1 






that 
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n 
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the 




1 ' 


known 




RCISES : 


fifth 






well 


ExE 









1. 'It was well known to everybody in the colony that 
the Gaspee had been burned by the citizens of Newport. 

2. The fact is, that the earth is not an oblate spheroid. 

4. It 'seems to be an established fact that the fixed stars 
move. 

3. That Columbus was the *first to cross the Atlantic 
ocean is now generally conceded. 

5. It is a well known fact that the Nile river diminishes 
in size as it approaches the ocean ; and that this phe- 
nomenon is caused partly by the evaporation of its waters 
*as 'it passes through the torrid regions 'can not be 
doubted. 

__^ ■ ' ■ ' - 4 

Notes: * Sentence VIII illustrates the uses of substantive 
clauses as predicate (attribute) and subject. The predicate of the 
first member is that science has proved tt. The subject of the second 
member is, that argon is the fifth gas. ^It is an expletive. * Seems 
to be is the (strengthened) copula. ^First is an adjective used as a 
noun. As a noun it is modified by to cross^ an adjective element 
^As is a conjunctive adverb. •// is a pronoun, subject oi passes. 
^Can be doubted is a passive verb. 
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IX. 'Our greatest trouble is to live in our proper 
sphere, and there diligently to work is our highest mission 
in life. 
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Exercises: 

1. To do our work well requires careful effort. 

2. It is pleasant to see the sun. 

8. It was the custom of the people who lived in the 
Dark Ages to reverence all the strange phenomena of na- 
ture as if they were the work of their deities. 

4. To analyze a sentence is *to distinguish its ele- 
ments and *to show their relation "to each other. 

6. ^Knowing how ho do that in which others fail is 
the secret of all genius. 

6. The forming of good habits in youth is the great- 
est safe-guard against the evils and temptations to which 
humanity is subjected in the middle years of life. 

Notes: *In the two members of sentence IX, the dia^amming 
of the infinitive as predicate and subject is illustrated. 'Tb disiin' 
guish and to show are both attributes to is. And connects the at- 
tributes. 'The full form is e(uh [ relation ] to [the] other. See note 
2, sentence VI. *This sentence illustrates the use and construction 
of the participle as subject ^To do has the construction of a nonn 
and is the object of knowivg. 
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X. *To make a long story short, the burning of the 
Capitol at Washington was an insult to the; American 
people. 

To make | story 



long 



(tobe)-'diort 



burning 
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3" 
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American 



at -Washington 



4. 



Exercises : 1. Brave soldiers, you have fought your 
country's battles well. 

2. Be not disturbed by false prophets, the world is 
constantly growing better. 

3. A strange quarrel arose among the Indians ; each 
one vehemently declared that the trophy belonged to him 
alone. 

Woe 'worth the *chase ! woe worth the May ! 

That cost thy life, my gallant gray." [morrow; 

"*Honest work for the day, honest hope for the 

Are*these 'worth 'nothing more than the "hand 
they make weary, [dreary?" 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave 
**Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept" 

Notes: "This sentence illustrates the diagramming of the a/- 
tenaant element, * Short is a factitive adjective and belongs to story. 
' iVorth is an old verb which has the force of be. It is now obsolete. 
^ Chase and day are in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
to understood. ^This line is a compound attendant element 
^TTiese is the subject. It is an adjective used as a noun. ' Worth is 
a predicative adjective. ^Nothing is in the objective case without a 
governing word. •The words handy heart and life are subject of are 
understood* Each of these words is modified by a third-class ele- 
ment, introduced by which, understood. 



6. 
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ABRIDGMENT OP CLAUSES. 

XI. 1. I did not know that he was the man 
Abridged — (1.) I did not know him to be the mai^. 



!.) I did not know of his being the man. 
that 



did know I he 



not 



was : man 



the 



I I did know | ♦him 



not 



to be-man 



the 



I I did know | *of- being: man 



his 



ffie 



Rbm. 1. In 1, the sentence is in its full form; the ob- 
ject of know is the subordinate proposition, "that he was 
the man." He is in the nominative case, and so^ also, is 
man. That is not a connective, and is used for the sake of 
euphony. 

2. In (1), the sentence is abridged by means of an in- 
finitive. The object of know is him, Man is in the ob- 
jective case after the copula to be. See Lesson V, Note 7. 

8. In (2), the sentence is abridged by means of a parti- 
ciple. The object of know is the phrase, of being. The 
pronoun ,is changed to the possessive case. Man is in the 
nominative case. *The construction (syntax) of him and 
of being is a source of much dispute among grammarians. 
An abridged proposition does not always, if ever, have ex- 
actly the same meaning as the original form. These forms 
have come into use through our desire to express thoughts 
in AS FEW WORDS AS possiBi^E. This nearly always makes 
the thought stronger, but the true construction of the words 
is, thereby, often obscured. Some writers think that an 
abridged clause cannot be parsed, as such, and that it must 
first be expanded. 

To the writer this position seems well taken, yet there 
are many able and scholarly authorities that insist on pars- 
ing a sentence in its idiomatic form* 
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2. I told him that he should go home. 
Abridged. (1). I told him to go home. 



told 



that 
he 



(x)-him 



should go 



(x) - home 



told 



*to go 



(x)-him 



(x)-home 



Rem. 1. In 2. the clause "that he should go home" is 
the direct object of told. Him is the indirect object, or the 
object of a preposition understood. Home is also the object 
of a preposition understood. 

2. In (1), to go is the direct object of told as it seems 
to express the same thought as the clause of which it is an 
abridgment. 

8. This sentence cannot be abridged by means of a par- 
ticiple, so as to preserve its euphony. 

* The construction of to go is another obscure and much 
disputed point. 

Exercises : Abridge the following, and diagram each 
in its original and abridged forms : 

1. We saw him as ^he went into the house. 

2. The captain ordered 'that a boat should be lowered. 

8. The orchard 'which is standing on the hill was 
planted by the Indians. 

4. The pupil studied *that he might excel. 

6. He came in order that he might be ready to assist us. 

6. When the sun was up, we renewed the battle. 

Notes: ^Adverbial clause. 'Objective clause. 'Adjective 
clause. ^Adverbial clause. 
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GBNERAL BXBRCISBS FOR DIAGRAMMING AND 
PARSING. 

1. After a time he noticed that many of the stones 
around him contained gleams of gold and veins of silver. 

2. ^Having prepared everything I "could, \o make 
the journey, I departed at *once for parts unknown. 

8. Finding myself suddenly deprived of those things 
which tend 'to make man's lot 'happy in this world, I began 
'to grow •melancholy. 

4. **The reason 'why the seven stars are no more 
"than seven is a pretty reason." 

6. ""For "as for the first wrong, it does "but "offend 
the law ; but the revenge of that law puts the law out of 
office." 

6. "When he found I would leave him, he took "care 
to prevent my "getting "employment in any other printing 
house in town, "by going "round and speaking to every 
master who '•accordingly refused "to give me work." 

7. "Now the bright morning star, "day's harbinger, 
comes "dancing from the east." 

8. "His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
■*Breathe "soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye 

pines. 
With every plant, in sign of worship "wave." 

9. ""Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous "Alps who call to her aloud." 

10. "For the moon never beams without bringing me 

dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee." 

11. "A wandering harper, "sdomed and poor. 

He begged his way from door to door; 
And tuned, "to please a peasant's ear. 
The harp a king had loved "to hear." 

12. "Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, •^as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, "their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied." 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

lo Having prepared modifies /. 2. Cotdd [prepare] 
governs wktcA understood. 3. To make is used as an ad- 
verb, modifies could [prepare], 4. Once is an adverb. 
See lesi^on VIII. question 6. 6. To make modifies tend. 
6. Happy is a factitive adjective and belongs to loL 7. To 
grow is the object of began. 8. Melancholy modifies /. 

9. Why the than seven is an adjective element, 

modifies reason. 10. Than seven [stars are many] is the 
fill! form. 11. For is used as an expletive. 12. As /or is 
an idiomatic expression. It is used as a preposition, gov- 
erns wrong. 13. But is an adverb. 14. Does offend is the 
full verb. 16. Care is the object of took. 16. Getting is 
used as a noun, the object of to prevent. 17. Employment 

is the object of getting. 18. By going me 

work is an adjective element of the second class, and modi- 
fies ^ar^. 19. ^^2^^^ is an adverb, modifies ^^';2:^. 20. Ac- 
cordingly modifies refused. 21. To give is the object of re- 
fused. 22. Day's harbinger is an appositive element. 23. 
Dancing is used as an adjective, modifies star. 24. Breathe 
is an imperative verb of which j/^ is the subject, zxxd, praise ^ 
the object. 25. Soft and loud are adjectives, which, how- 
ever, "shade off " somewhat into the meaning of adverbs. 
Some prefer to call them adverbial predicates. The same 
may be said of the word dancing. 26. The subject of wave 
is ye understood. 27. fura and Alps are respectively fem- 
inine, and common gender by personification. 28. Scorned 
QXiApoor are modifiers of harper. The first is a participle ; 
the second, a pure adjective. 29. To please modifies 
tuned. 30. To hear modifies had loved, and governs which 
understood. 81. As is a conjunctive adverb, and joins its 
clauses to can make. 32. Their is plural number, while its 
antecedent, peasantry y is singular. Many authors contend 
that the pronoun should always agree with its antecedent 
in person, gender, and number. The best writers however, 
frequently violate this rule. "[Who are] their country's 
pride," is the full form of this clause. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TO LESSON IV. 

(SEEPAGE 19} 



REVIEW : NOUN AND ADJECTIVE. 

1. Eack man received his wages. 

FORMULA FOR PARSING. 
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2. The brilliant sun brings forth the fresh green leaves. 
8. The elder brother seemed *the younger of the 'two. 

4. These boys are irritable, and extremely selfish in 
their bearing. 

5. The American gold fields 'have proved to be 
*alluring "phantoms to 'many an early settler. 

6. The man who wore a double-breasted ^Prince 
Albert coat tried to assume a ministerial air. 

7. The peculiar penetrating power of the "X-ray was 
discovered by a German philosopher. 

8. George Washington, the ** father of his country," 
was our first president. 

9. "There is ^^virtue in the expression, "** I will." 

10. After they made "him "leader of the choir, he 
sang his "throat "hoarse. 

11. " Philosophy is a good horse in the stable, ^'but an 
arrant jade on the journey." 

12. ** In by-gone days, net well-to-do farmer thought 
he could get *^in his "hay without a good-sized jug of old- 
fashioned whiskey to refresh himself and his hired men." 

13. ** Don't put too fine a point on your wit for fear it 
should get "blunted." 

14. **The Assyrian came down *like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold." 

16. •* 'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And "coming events cast their shadows "before." 

<'See foot-note, page 78. 
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16. " Seven cities warr'd for Homer being "^dead ; 
Who "living had no roof **to shroud his head." 

17. " The young girl mused beside the well, 
•Till the rain on the unraked clover fell." 

18. " The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, " 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.' 



SUGGESTIONS. 

1. TAe is an adverb. See I^esson IV, Ques. 10. 2. Two 
may be parsed as an adjective modifying a noun understood, 
or as an adjective used as a noun. 3. Have proyed to be is 
a (strengthened) copula. 4. -4Z6/rm^ is a participial ad- 
jective. 5. Phantoms is in the nominative case. 6. Many 
an is parsed as a single adjective. 7. Prince Albert is a 
a proper descriptive adjective. 8. X-ray is a common 
noun. 9. There is an expletive. 10. Virtue is the sub- 
ject. 11. "Iwiir* is used as a noun, in apposition with 
expression. 12. Him is in the objective case. See sug- 
gestion 10, page 45. Some call it " objective by abridg- 
ment," without giving it any special syntax. Others ap- 
ply the name factitive (objective). Others call it " object- 
ive subject," of to be understood. 13. Leader is also 
objective. The best authorities consider this an objective 
use after to be understood. See note 7, page 23. 14. The 
syntax of " throat" is the same as of " him." 15. Hoarse 
is an adjective, and belongs to throat. It is another " facti- 
tive." 16. But [it is] an arrant jade, etc., is the full form. 
17. In is an adverb. 18. Hay is the object of could get. 
19. Blunted is a part of the verb should get blunted. Some 
attempt to discriminate a little closer, and call it an adjective. 
This view does not seem very well warranted. 20. Like^ 
in constructions like this, is treated by some as an adverb, 
and by others as 2i preposition. Both sides are defended by 
eminent authorities. The writer inclines to the latter view. 
21. Coming is a participial adjective. 22, Before is an 
adverb. When the object of a preposition is omitted, it 
becomes an adverb, 23. The syntax of dead is like that 
of hoarsCy above. 24. Living is a participle ; it belongs to 
who, 25. To shroud has the construction of an adjective. 
Its parsing is not to be taken up at this point. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TO I.ESSON V. 

(SEE PAGE 23) 



REVIEW : NOUN, ADJECTIVE, AND PRONOUN. 

1. He who does great deeds is truly great. 

FORMULA FOR PARSING. 
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2. Thai temper of *his will get bim into trouble. 

8. 'Whatever you attempt to do you should do with 
all your might. 

4. That 'that is not that that *that that boy was 
parsing. 

6. •** The Battle '* was the name of the poem which 
was written bir the veteran soldier. 

6. We know him to be a 'man whose word of honor 
has never been questioned even by his enemies. 

7. The flock was scattered into little groups of 'twos 
and threes. 

*8. Columbus, whose wonderful discoveries immortal- 
ized his name, died in neglect and poverty. 

9. He wto longs for 'more 'than belongs to him may 
lose *Vhat he rightly deserves. 

10. He that has patience may have what he will. 

11. ""Many people know the value of a dollar who do 
not appreciate the value of ' a hundred cents. * " 

12. ** His death — "Garrick's — eclipsed the gayety of 
nations, and impoverished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure." 

13. " He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves 
and sharpens our skill ; our antagonist is our helper." 

14. *' And having looked to government for bread, in 
the very first scarcity they will turn and bite the hand 
^«that fed the m." 

♦See page 76, note I . 
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15. •* In this moment, who hesitates, "barters 

The rights which his forefathers won ;* 
He forfeits all claims to the charters 
Transmitted from father to son/* 

16. " And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day — 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away." 

17. "Were a star "quenched on "high, 

For ages would its "light. 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 

Shine on our mortal sight. 
"•So, "when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 
The light he "^leaves behind him lies 

Upon the paths of men." 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. .See answer to Ques. 2, page 21. If it is desired to 
parse his as a personal pronoun, make it modify some in- 
definite noun understood. 2. Whatever is equivalent to 
thai whichever. Some treat the word "what** (and its 
compounds ) as an indefinite pronoun. They parse it as a 
single pronoun, and as having no antecedent. Thev make 
the entire sentence, in which what is found, the object of 
the verb in the principal sentence. 3. That is a noun. 
4. That is a pronoun. 6. ** The Battle " is an expression 
used as a noun, the subject of was. 6. Man is in the 
objective esse after the verb to be. See suggestion 10, |>age 
45. 7. Twos is a noun, plural number. 8. More is an 
adjective used as a noun. 9. Than [that is which"] belongs^ 
etc., is the full form. 10. See whatever^ above. 11. A 
hundred is parsed as a single adjective. It is a weakened 
form of one hundred, 12. GarricJ^^s is in apposition with his. 
13. That is a pronoun; its antecedent is hand. 14. {He^ 
the subject of barters, is the antecedent of who, 16. Were 
quenched is a passive verb. 16. High is a noun, the object 
of ony 17. Light is the subject of would shine. 18. So 
is an introductory adverb. 19. When is a conjunctive ad- 
verb, and joins its clause to the verb leaves. 20. The ob- 
ject of leaves is which, understood. Light is the antecedent 
of which, and the subject of the principal sentence. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TO LESSON VI. 

( SEE PAGES ao AND 31 ) 



review: noun, adjective, pronoun, and verb. 
1. The best method of parsing infinitives and parti- 
ciples is to consider them as special forms of the verb. 
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2. He will come before that time. 

3. Man must be obedient or suflFer punishment. 

4. ^What with patience, and Vhat with perseverence, 
he accomplished his end. 

5. Let us 'attempt *to attain to that which will bring 
its own reward. 

6. If he should come to our assistance before it is 
too late, we will yet be *able *to conquer. 

7. It is a noble thing 'to be able 'to do a purely un- 
selfish favor. 

8. "I never saw a saw ®saw a saw as that saw saws 
a saw." 

9. " Talent 'is that which ^®is in a man's power ; 
genius 'is that in whose power a man *°is." 

10. *'Our sweetest songs are those that tell of sad- 
dest thought.'* 

11. ** As Sir Roger "was going on with his story, the 
gentleman we were talking "of came up to us." 

12. " Sweet is the sound, when oft at evening's close 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

NOTES :— *1 This condensed formula will be more convenient than one 
having a single heading for each column. The learner will not find it dLilcult to 
make the proper selection. 2. Tbe infinitives and participles are. for conven- 
ience, placed Tinder the heading "parts of speech." It must be remembered 
that they arc onl-^ special forms of a part of speech, the verb. In the formrlc on 
pages 42 and 43 they are called verbals, a name preferred bv some. Infinitives 
and participles do not have voice, but are merely voive forms. See page 31, 
note 2. 3. See note 2. 4. Infiitives and participles is the antecedent of tkenu 
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13. ** How "noiseless falls the foot of time 

That only treads on flowers." 
14 **The leaves of memory ^seem ^Ho make 

A mournful rustle in the dark.*' 

15. "Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction "done; 
Even now, ^^methinks, as ^^ponderiug here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues "leave the land." 

16. " From scenes like these, old Scotia's grandeur springs. 

That makes her ^oved at home, rever'd abroad; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
' An honest man's the noblest work of God.' " 



SUGGESTIONS. 

1. What is not a pronoun in this case, but an adverb. 2. 
[7>] attempt has. the construction of an adjective, and be- 
longs to us. 3. Tj attain is used as a noun, the object of 
attempt. 4. Able is an adjective, and belongs to we. 5. 
To conquer is used as an adverb, and modifies able. 6. To 
be is used as a noun; it is the subject of the verb is. To be 
able is an abridged clause. In this clause, to be takes the 
place of the real verb in the original clause, in which clause 
the word able belonged to the subject as an adjective. As 
it stands, it is still an adjective, belonging to a substantive 
implied. To be is, as the sentence stands, the subject of is. 
7. To do is used as an adverb, and modifies able. 8. [ Td\ 
saiv has the use cJf an adjective, and modifies the word saw 
preceding it. 9. Is is a copula. 10. Is is not a copula. 
11. Was going is the progressive form of the verb. 12. 
Of may be parsed as an adverb, or as a preposition whose 
object whom, is understood. 13. Noiseless is an adverb; 
it is an Apocope — a figure of Etymology. See any diction- 
ary. 14. Seems is a copula. 15. To make has the use of 
an adjective, and belongs Ko leaves, 16. [/y] done is a pas- 
sive verb; its subject is half. Business is the object of a 
preposition understood. 17. Meihinks is a figure of Enal- 
lage; it is equivalent to I think. 18. Pondering \& 2i "^^s- 
ticiple, and modifies 7. 19. [ To'\ leave is used as an adjec- 
tive, and modifies virtues. 20. Loved is a participle, and 
belongs to her. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TO LESSON VII -IX. 

(SBB PA6BS 86, 87, AND 39.) 



1. 



REVIEW : AI.I. THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
That man and I hope to succeed by working diligently. 
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2. History teaches us ^how 'to read the signs of the 
times from passing events. 

3. The man living 'round the comer bought a round 
of beef, and hung it upon a round pole. 

4. Those who have lived to no purpose are they who 
are weary of life. 

6. By means of the electric wire, words *are enabled 
*to take wings and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

6. To rush after gain in a heedless manner is 'to for- 
get our duty to self and humanity. 

7. His life might have been a blessing to the world 
'instead of a curse, had his early training been Mifferent. 

8. The 'hermit of the mountain's hut was destroyed 
by the hurricane. 

9. With wonderful courage and skill, the invincible 
army passed the summit of the snow-capped Alps. . 

10. *®It was then "some one else's turn "to carry for- 
ward the unwelcome tidings of defeat. 



♦Notes.— 1. The principal parts of verbs, and the comparative degrees of 
adjectives and ad v^erbs should be given orally. Adjectives which form their 
coznparison by adding er and eat, or prefixing more and most, are called regular. 
2. See page 76, note 2. 
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!!• Although Switzerland is largely a barren and des- 
olate country, her people still declare "that ""there is no 
place like home." 

12. As the train came "rushing around the bend, the 
watchman waved the signal of danger. 

18. "What are we here for?" is a question that 
everyone should ask and answer for himself. 

14. " Most heavily did the blow fall upon those "so 
111 prepared for this dire calamity.. 

15. " When Dr. Johnson asked the widow Porter to 
be his "wife, he told her candidly "that he had no money, 
and that his uncle had been hanged. The widow replied 
that she cared nothing for his parentage ; that she had no 
money "herself; and that, "^though she had no relation 
hanged, she had fifty who deserved hanging. "So they 
made a match of "it." 

16. "I slept and dreamt that life was Beauty, 

I woke and found that life was Duty." 

17. "Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds." 

18. "He who has a thousand friends hath not a friend 

"to spare, 
And he who has one enemy shall meet him 
everywhere." 

19. " All night about the forest roved the Count, 

And, at the break of daily light, was brought 
By his unhappy fortune to the fount. 
Where his description young Medoro wrought." 

20. **" Dark as the "night, which now in dunnest robe, 

Ascends her zenith o'er the silent globe. 
Sad Melancholy wakes, awhile ""to tread. 
With solemn step, the mansions of the dead." 

21« " The south wind searches for the flowers 
Whose fragrance late he bore ; 
And sighs *^to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more." 

22. " Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned." 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

1. How modifies to read, 2. To read modifies us, 

3. Round is a preposition. It is a figure of Apheresis. 

4. Are enabled is o. passive verb. 6. To take is an adverb, 
and modifies are enabled 6. To forget is used as a noun in 
the predicate. 7. Instead is an adverb, and modifies bless- 
ing. Some prefer to parse instead of 2^ z. preposition. 

8. Different is a predicate adjective and belongs to training, 

9. This is an anomaly, and difficult of satisfactory explana- 
tion. The expression, " The hermit of the mountain's " is 
used as a substantive, and the sign of the possessive is 
annexed to it. This is a case where the euphony of the 
language takes precedence over the grammar. Grammati- 
cally, hermit is in the possessive case. 10. // is not sub- 
ject of the verb was. ll. ** Some one else's *' is another 
case in which euphony takes precedence. Some advocate 
the use of the strict grammatical form, " Some one's else 
turn." The great mass of the people prefer, and will con- 
tinue to use, the more euphonical form, " Some one else's 
turn." Parse the expression as a substantive ; or, parse one 
as the grammatical possessive, and else as a modifier. 
12. To carry is subj. of was, 13. That is an expletive. 
14. " There is no place like home " is a substantive, and is 
the object of declare. It is also a complete sentence, of 
which there is an expletive. 16. Rushing is used as an 
adjective. The best authorities do not concede to the ad- 
verbial use of the participle. Many, however, contend that 
in a case like this the participle does have the construction 
of an adverb. 16. So modifies ill; ill modifies prepared ; 
and prepared modifies those, 17. Wife is in the objective 
case after the verb to be. 18. That is an expletive. 
19. Herself is in apposition with she. 20. Though is a 
conjunction, and joins its clause to had, 21. So is an in- 
troductory adverb. 22. The antecedent of // is indefinite. 
23. To spare is an adjective, and modifies friend, 24. Dark 
belongs to Melancholy, The natural order, and full form, is, 
Sad Melancholy wakes dark as the night [is dark]. 25. Night 
is the subject of is understood. 26. To tread is an adverb, 
and modifies wakes, 27. Late is an adverb, and modifies 
bore. It is a figure of Apocope. 28, To ^ find is an 
adverb. 
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